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1. INDIAN HISTORY AND ITS LESSONS. 


Thl Histoiy of India comprise^ (\ents which can teach 
many a lesson but it seems that it is not genoially read 
to advantage, and it may safely bo said that its careful 
study frould be an ovperfuice of some value This ex- 
perience is at tlit disposal of any one vv illing to learn, 
and it is such that one j< quires very fov\ r years to 
acquire On the other hand those who have read this 
history thoughtfully cannot have failed to discover 
what the real causes arc winch account for all that 
India has undergone in passing through the various 
stages it has done To the writer it seems that most of 
the suffenngs ot this countrv in the past have been due 
to the following causes — *''' 

i 

(1) Absence of a consistent and well-consideied 
policy resulting in a defective admmistia 
tive system 

(2) Want of confidence in officers 

(3) Selection of wrong men by the rulers 

(4) Want of judgment on the part of rulers pre- 

venting discrimination and breeding a prone- 
ness to swallow interested reports 

(5) Absence of check on intrigue 

ji * •>W9riharui<& 1 jViustwe 

(7) -Absence of earnest attempts to establish peaCe 

(8) Absence of free trade 

(9) Want of disinterestedness on the part of those 
connected with the administration of the 
country 



(10) Want of religions toleration. 

(11) Inattention to the extension of trade and 
commerce. 

These, to my mind, are a few of the principal causes 
which prevented the consolidation of the country, assimi- 
lation of races and the growth of wealth and culture 
Without attempting the unnecessary task of proving 
that the causes set forth have. operated to produce the 
results ascribed to them, it may be said at once that 
many of the shortcomings of the past have been remedied 
under the enlightened British rule 

As a justification of India s past most readers will 
probably ask the question “What about other coun- 
tries?” Were they not as backward as India in most 
respects ? It must be admitted that somo of tl e other 
countries m the earlier stages of their development 
suffered equally with India, from similar causes , but be it 
said to their credit that they helped themselves, remedied 
tho defects of their body politic, and prospered Not so 
India, nor would she have risen above her traditions, 
had it not been for the present Government 

The secret of the success of the other countries which 
lme prospered lies in the following circumstances — 

(1) A clear grasp of aims and objects and a sus- 
tained endeavour to increase tho wealth and 
improve tho general prosperity of the country 

(2) Sinking of personal differences as well ns 
personal interests, in all matters which apper- 
tain to tho welfare of the country 

(31 Organisation of tribunals and prompt dis- 
pensation of justice 

(4) Adoption of methods calculated to make and 
keep tho masses lojol. 
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(5) Dissemination of education alike among males 
and females, and careful training of the 
futuro generation 

(6) Careful guarding of the rights and interests 
of the country. 

Now, it will bo admitted that tlioso conditions were 
not present m our dear India of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Why? Principally for want of union 
Byc-the-byo, in respect of union it cannot be said 
that India has improved very much Strained relations 
between Hindus and Mahoraedans still exist, and fre- 
quently during the Hindu or Mahomed an festivals thero 
are exhibitions of bitter and unbecoming difference^ 
between professors of the two religions, w ho, by virtue of 
belonging to the same cou itry and having resided with 
each other for centuries, should bo like brothers 

No one will be inclined to maintain that these 
‘ shows ’ are sign& of a healthy nation or conducive 
to the continued prosperity of the country On the 
contrary, to my way of thinking the existence of 
ill-feeling between the two communities is a real mis- 
foitune and shows that the ill-luck of the country has 
not yet disappeared 

If such feelings exist, how can business flourish, 
and how can members of the two communities associat- 
ing with each other m all walks of life pull together? 
Fortunately, however, these differences are confined to 
urban populations and do not affect the village popula- 
tions or what are contemptuously called, Dehatilog 
It is a well known fact that m out of-the-way places 
m the Deccan, no bad feelings exist between Hindus 
and Mahomedans and that there is very little 
difference m their ways their customs the language 
and their ceremonies And whv ib this? Simply be- 
cause these places are outside the reach of intriguers and 
enemies of the country There are people who are ex- 
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trcmcly quick and clever, but not fat sighted enough to 
see the loinote and ultimate on sequences of certain acts 
and events They aio geneiallv veiv ainbiti >us md 
cntnusiastu. and otten act meielv from want of occupa 
tu.11 Tailing in far Mghteduess tliov often act as cue 
tmes ot then country I ho loctnt occurrence in Cal 
cutta (Buia Id), winch may be regardal as an Inst meal 
event, cannot but set one thinking and asling what is 
tho cause of all the trouble It c could not bo said that 
the Mahomi dans started am thing new, foi the custom 
now obju fad to is an ancient one Uien again am there 
not slaughter houses in most of tho towns old osta 
tlished institutions 9 In the tune of tlie Moghuls who 
could have object! d to such a celebration as the Buhi Id 9 

Intel faience with the lights or leligion of othois is 
nuthei wise nor a mark of toleiation It should als ) 
bo ieniemb(red that public loads are not the propel tv if 
individuals or clashes, but that even out has 
nn equal right to them Ceitamlv the object! >n mi 
the put of the Hindus would hive been just and legiti 
mate if there had been an} deliberate intention on tho 
part of tho Mahomedaus to wound thur feelings But 
this cannot be laid ut tho don if the Malioruodans 
How nian> Hindus have mt til on to beef eating * The 
conduct of such is logicallj more off ensue to Hindus 
than that of tho Mahomcdans of Calcutta during tho 
Isuki Id No public deruonstiation of indignation ln» 
lx» n 1 n iwn against the action of such beef eating 
Hindu" One thing must lx said \ \? that tin fault 
doch not li« entiroh with one side but with both, 
for our Mahotnedan brethren with as much projudice, 
and n> niori r<a**>n, havo objected to Hindu processions 
(n^httv attended with mime) passing bv tlioir mosques 
Wn> should tliev ohj(ot J Tlie public roads are not 
tu ir exelusiM propertv Par inon objectionable dis 
upp anting and detrimental to the mtiri'ts of the country 





was the feelmg e\oked m some quarters b} the appoint- 
ment of Hi Smha in 1909 Does not the word ‘Indian* 
eovei all cieeds and classes of the country 9 And as 
long as an Indian was appointed to the Legal Membei- 
ship, was it not sufficiently gratifying for the Indian 
community ? It an\ one \enture to answer “No,” I would 
bay that the curse which has been upon India’s devoted 
head is still there It has almost passed into a proverb 
that the Indian genius is destnictne and not constructive, 
and one is constiamed to admit that it is a just repioach* 
Some one- observed some time ago, Jo the great satis- 
faction of those who heard it that there aie a few places 
in. India where Mahomedans ai d Hindus look upon each 
other as brotlieis and where theie is no distinction made 
between them They live happily together lespect each 
other’s customs, whether religious or social the festivals 
of the one coipmumty being joined m by members of the 
other I hope I may be pei nutted to say here what 
would m anothei context be a mem truism, that the 
God of nations is one God and that we all have to go 
into His piesence to rendei our accounts 

Eaitlily religions aie diffeient for the lights of the 
piophtt*. weie diffeient but those great teachers all 
lcieived then inspiration from the One Soiucc, whom 
some call Rama and otheis Rahim Win then, so much 
jealous} ill-fcelmg and intolerance 9 Vnd all in the 
vmm, wv/A t\ve. «vW of *.\vo Ws owyy.wod 

virtues the opposite of these lower passions When will 
this blind ignoiant prejudice vanish and these petty 
differences disappeai 9 The Lord help us’ If people 
will onty remember the common souice and the common 
objeitive of all religions, the day mav soon come when 
w o ‘shall be a hnppv nation 

Undoi the benign rule of the Rntish we all arc 
enabled to maintain our rights and individual privi- 
leges and to live like brothers, in anutv and concord. , 
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It would bo a slur on our religion, a profanation — 
a sacrilege— if, m spite of tlio freedom with which we are 
allowed to meet, and the absenco of the tribulations and 
persecutions of old days, we cannot be one m sympathy 
with the spirit of give and take 

Rather than fight and fret what I think behoves 
us is to adopt such measures as will improve the general 
condition of the country and smooth all differences 
For ox ample — % 

(1) Adoption of the Panchayat system and reduc- 

tion of expensive litigation 

(2) Wider spread of education op sounder line 5 ! 

(8) Bringing about a better understanding bet- 
ween the rulers and the ruled 

(4) Avoidance of provoking and offensive lan- 
guage and a frank and straightforward repre- 
sentation of real, and not imaginary grie- 
vances 

(6) Adopting concerted measures for the preven- 
tion of famines and epidemics, which carry off 
thousands periodically 

In conclusion, I beg my readers to forgivo mo if I 
have seemed to preach or to find fault My solo anxiety 
has been for the good of the country, and nothing else 

God, help us all in our honest endeavours m this 
direction 

(Published »» the "East and West ” m March, 1911 ) 



2. RESOURCES OF INDIA. 


A Word to the Country. 

It has been truly said that there is no unmixed evi* 
m 4ha "world ° 

There is no doubt that this horrid war has ruined 
thousands of families and thrown them into misery, but 
at the same time it has opened our eyes to one important 
fact viz , — what reliance can he placed upon the re 
sources of this country 

It is undeniable that in many respects we have to 
depend upon supplies from, countries m the West, some of 
which for a long time have not displayed a friendly 
disposition towards the British Empire and one of 
which, at any rate ib our inexorable enemy to day 

Therefore, to the extent of our dependence upon other 
countries we aro not a self-supporting country But at 
any rato now the time has f lius come when, as far as our 
own requirements aro concerned something must be done 
to maho India self reliant 

Not only aro wo dependent for certain articles of 
manufacture, but what we ourselves could produce we 
are not able to do now Centuries ago many things 
wore made in this country, though only by the hand or 
according to tho old recipes transmitted from father to 
son But ovor smeo machinery camo aided by scientific 
processes, hand labour failed to compete with tho West, 
and naturally this country has ceased to manufacture 
most of tho articles it was onco famous for, this is not 
all e\en tho process wo knew ha\o now boon nearly 
forgotten 

This terrible w at has amply pro\ ed that if tho im- 
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por of materials and stuff* is ever slopped v e would 
find ourselves in a \er\ sad plight indeed 

4. few instances mav be cited to show how far we aie 
d< pendent upon the count i i&> of the West — 

( 1) We cant malt am machine n in tins countiv 
as well and on such scale as m the West 

(2) We cant male dyes most variety of cloth 
mcl \ thousand other things which aie in daily use 

e are very fortunate to be undei a most gracious 
So\ereign and his Governu ent which is entirely sym 
pathetic It is surprising therefore that the mechani 
cal arts and other devices for meeting the needs of this 
country have not yet attained adequate development 
Of course no Government can over do what the people 
thei j selves must do the Government can only adopt 
administrative measuie^ and introduce conditions whicl 
fav ur the growth of industries trado and commerce 
Tam the Government have to a certain extent done are 
doing and will no doubt continue to do It is for private 
enUipris© to do the lest and thus irial o tins great conn 
tr\ entuely self supporting There is no doubt that the 
intiresN of all parts of the Empire are thoroughly i len 
tical Tins mdcntity of interest w mid appeir to dictate 
the policy of protecting the trade of the Indian I nip ire 
against foreign competition and not of the one part 
against the othei Therefore anv measures involving 
the latter form of piotection are worths of the serious 
consideration of the gem rous Supreme Governirent 

It is regrettable indeed and also very painful to see 
what sacrifices our brethren of England aro making 
in prosecuting this wiu and that we in this country can 
do so little to come to then rescue m any effective sense 
Tf oulv to-<la\ we ha l the requisite clas> of concerns and 
factoi kvi in this countrv with lotal labour trained t) 
onrrv them on, we would haw been proud to help our 
brethren and nlieve them of tin strain nnd anxietv they 
an snffi ring 
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Is it not a sham© that we can’t get many of the 
medicines, woollen stuffs, machines of innumerable 
hinds and myriad other things, as for most of these we 
depend to a great extent upon the odious Germans? 
Men and money are here, but not the training and the 
organisation that can turn them to the most important of 
accounts 

It seems a pity that oven oui large and well- 
organised Chambers of Commerce ha\e so o\ er looked 
this point for want of a little foresight and a deeper 
interest in the country 

It is hoped that the writer will be forgiven this pre- 
sumptuous effort to bring a most \ital and important 
point to the notice of the Goa ernment, the commercial 
community and also the numeroub Chambers of Com- 
merce He prays to God that the day may soon come 
when India w ill be fully prepared to compete m business 
with the foreign countries in e\ery respect It is hard- 
ly nece&sary to siy that by foreign countries the w liter 
moans countries outside the British Empire 

In conclusion the writer would express his sen^e of 
pride at the honourable part this country has played m 
the -war in co-operating with its brethren of the West 
and m supporting them in e\m way possible Mai 
nil this lead to the best of feelings and the happiest of 
relations 


(Published in “ The Time* of India ” doted 23-7-1915 ) 



3. INDIA AND TURKEY. 

An Indian statesman of high, position writes to us 
on the subject of Indian Moslems and the continued par- 
ticipation of Turkey in the war He points out that at 
heart the Moslems of India are grieved to find the Islamic 
State at war with the British Empire and her Afhes, 
and suggests that they should help to terminate this 
state of affairs by jointly urging on the Turkish Govern 
meat the desirability of making peace We put the sug- 
gestion forward, because it comes to us with authoiity, 
and because it contains the germ of a possible beneficial 
course None recognises, more fully than those who 
understand thorn best the hard case of Moslems m this 
war The Sultan of Turkey is Kaliph, and if he is 
surrounded by bad advisers, he is none the less the 
Kaliph Turkey is the first Islamic State and any blows 
which fall on Turkey are, to a certain extent, blowb 
which affect the territorial position of Islam Whether, 
they affect the real and the spiritual interests of Islam 
is another matter, there is no reason to enter upon the 
discussion of it hero. At the same tuno the vast majo- 
rity of Indian Moslems see that Turkey, having been 
dragged into tho war by Germany, m cir cum stances 
which are only gradually being understood, becomes 
the common enemy of ffto Alt. res, uncf it is necessary to 
deal with her ns Vigorously as is possible m the prosecu- 
tion of the war There is inevitably this constant strug- 
gle between tho respect in which Moslems naturally hold 
tlio Katipli and tho first Islamic State and their loyalty 
to tho King and to tho Empire, whose future is indissolu- 
bly n^oemted with tho defeat of Germany and her Allies 
> Nothing would gi\o both the Moslems of India and all 
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true Imperialists, moro satisfaction than the ending of 
thi& conflict, and tho conclusion of peace between Great 
Britain and her former Ally, Turkey Anything which 
uould contribute to this end is a matter which commands 
our earnest sympathies, tho moro because of the resolute 
courage with which tho Moslems of India as a whole 
have faced tho difficulties of their position, and which 
makes the lapses of the few tho mforo lamentable by 
comparison 

(■ * 

Surveying the field as a whole, we can discern no 
fundamental cause of difference between the Allies and 
tho Turkish Empire, any more than there was when be- 
foie the fatal attack on Odessa the Allies guaranteed the 
independence and integiity of Turkey The one thorny 
issue which was raioed when the Turkish fleet, acting 
under orders from Berlin, and m opposition to the views 
of many of the most distinguished men m Turkey, who 
weie kept in ignorance of these intrigues, opened fire on 
the Russian ports, \\ as> the future of Constantinople We 
base always maintained that of the Allies the interests 
of Russia in Constantinople were so much more important 
than those of the other States concerned that they should 
predominate in counoil The interests of the British 
Empire are bound up with the preservation of a strong 
and independent Turkey Great Britain has no othei 
lTiteiBBfc Vnun \o see boVu Ctm^KnVmpp^e and the guard 
lanship of the Straita under Turkish control Having 
fought one war to maintain these conditions, and having 
Icon ready in 1878 to fight another rather than see the 
integrity of the Turkish Empire menaced, it is obvious 
that despite the changed conditions on the road to the 
East, a Turkish. Constantinople it. the truest British in- 
terest Now through the revolution m Russia, the Cons 
tanhnople obstacle has been removed from the path to 
peace The present Government m Russia — so far as 
there can be "aid to be mi Government — Ins exnre«sl\ 
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lcpudiated all aggrandising designs in tlic direction of 
the Turkish Empire Thus the groat bone of conten- 
tion. has been remo\ed Certain difficulties lia\e been 
raised through the attempts of Tnihej against Eg} pb 
and against the friendly State of Persia, but we confi- 
dently believe that there is none which are incapable 
of solution, if they can. be settled between the Allies 
an l the Turkish State, fieed from foreign interference 
Certain guarantees might bo necessirv to secure the 
Clinstian races left under the government of tlie*Porte 
from the fate which befel the Armenians but approach- 
ed m a spirit of resolute determination to find a un 
media we do nol think that an} constitutes an msupe - 
able obstacle to peice Certnmlj in the present stage of 
the war in Asia Minor and the known internal condi- 
tions of the Turkish Empire, the attempt is worth mak- 
ing, and if the Indian Moslems, through making then 
influence felt, can contubuto to this end, the\ will be 
rendering their co-rehgioni^ts in Em ope and in Asia 
Minor, who are suffering so grievoush from the pio- 
longation of the wai, the greatest of wi Ces 

The difficult} lies not in an\ fundamental clash 
between tho interests of the British Tinpire and tJnse 
of the Turkish State noi in an\ clash between the 
Allies of tho British Empire and those of the ‘Turkish 
Suite, but in tho fact that German} has secured coin- 
plot* control over Turkoy Enver Pasha and lus imme- 
diate colleagues are not Ministers of lurkej-, but the 
Ministers of Germanv all who differed from them have 
been rutlilcssl} suppressed Xivoithciess there me 
strong elements m litrhcv still entirelv opposed to tho 
regime Thev look bejond tho war, the} ask 
tbfmscHis aiiMonsl} what will be tho position of TurJ <y 
aftci the war, if German} can claim an} thing np- 
prouclung culier victor} or stalemate Studvmg the 
lustor} of modem German}, tht} set all too cfeirly 
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ihat any State which stands athwart the path of Ger- 
many is stamped down. Denmark and the Duchies of 
Schleswig Holstein; Austria and her nominal hegemony 
of Germany; Serbia, Bosnia and Herzegovina — these 
States stood in the way of the realisation of the ideas 
of the Pan-Germans, therefore they had to ho overborne. 
In like manner ’Turkey stands in the way of the Pan- 
Germans, through Byzantium to Baghdad. If there 
are any Turks, or Moslems, who believe that Germany 
will 1>e content to pursue these ambitions through a 
strong and independent Turkey, rather than by trampl- 
ing over her, they must be singularly blind both to the 
■whole history of Germany since the sixties, and to the 
teachings of those who made the war and are prolonging 
the war in the last hope of huge aggressions. Turkey 
has been relieved from one menace through the revolu- 
tion in Russia. We fear that she has saddled herself 
with a far more real and deadly enemy through her 
entanglement with Germany. It will be far more 
difficult to cut a path through this barbed wire than to 
resist the advance of Russia; her one chance of doing 
so is to shake herself free now. There are, we have 
good reason to believe, many distinguished Turks who 
hold these views, but they are powerless under the iron 
heel of Germany and the Turks through whom she is 
acting, A strong manifestation, of. sympathy from, 
their co-religionists in other parts of the world might 
strengthen their hands. It is of course a question for 
the Moslems themselves to decide, but wo think they 
might well pondor on the advice given by a great In- 
dian patriot which we have made the basis for the dis- 
cussion of these considerations. 

{Published in “ The Times of 7 ndtaf* dated 35 - 12 - 1917 ). 



4. THE NATIVE STATES. 


A Few Plain Facts. 

Friends and countnmen, — Knowing jour sjmpa* 
thy and deep interest in the \\ell-bomg of this countrj 
and its people, whether big personages or of lowlj posi- 
tion, I make bold to laj before \ou a few simplo ideas 
for your sympathetic and earnest consideration What 
has led me to do so is that as one moves about the coun- 
try, from time to time and reads the responsible journals, 
one cannot help feeling that there are in the an certain 
vital misconceptions, affecting the important interests of 
the country 

The shibboleth, if not the bugbear, of the daj is the 
crj for ‘Home Rule* and an offshoot of it is an extia 
ordinary feeling between British India and the Princes 
of India 

When one goes to British India one hears the people 
there say pointedly that thej have nothing to do with 
the Indian States and the complement of this sentiment 
is expressed by the Rulers Then it is that those who 
are well-wishers of both (thej maj not parade their 
sjmpathy and jet it maj bo deep down in their hearts) 
feel druen to pray that the mist which obscuie 0 compre- 
hension may be cleared and the learned politicians 
\ouchsafed a more distinct \ision of the goal It is the 
confusion of ideas m the alleged conflict of interests 
which is trulj responsible for arresting the progress of 
tile countrj I feel suro that if the problem is examined 
in all its bearings it will be certamlj realised that 
there is not, after nil, tho absence of common interest 
which is assumed 



One Countrst. 


Now let us make an analysis of this question, not 
forgetting that the relations of the States with the old 
‘John Company’ and therefore with His Majesty the 
King Emperor are governed by Treaties and Engage- 
ments, and see whether the fact of such relations creates 
any difficulty, so far as our dealings with our British 
Indian fellow-countrymen are concerned, or operates to 
remove* our essential identity of interests. The Trea- 
ties, after all, secure to the Pnnces and their peoples a 
measure of independence, and thus place the former above 
the ordinary wealthy person or a big land holder, fur- 
ther they are protected by the grace of God and the 
kindness of the Sovereign and his Government m some 
special respects 

Now it cannot be denied that the speciality of their 
position and their privileges is a matter of history, and 
the resources of the Indian States, barring few excep- 
tions of reward bestowed m the name of the Emperor as 
“Shahi Atiya,” are the joint ancestral acquisitions of 
theso Bulers and their people But none of these privi- 
leges or attributes, it must be remembered, has the 
effect of depriving the Indian Rulers or their people of 
their Indian nationality. 

I do not suppose there can bo two opinions on tins 
point. After all, wo all belong to the one country 
and linvo so much m common, o\en the fact of forming 
parts of the one portion of tho King’s Empire called 
India We are Indians first and anj thing elso after- 
ward©, so much so that when the reallj harmless word 
“Native” is applied contemptuously bj some supercili- 
ous amongst our fellow -subjects, it is applied ns well to 
tho Indian m tho State as to the Indian in British India 
So if the European makes no difference between us whv 
should wc ourselves 9 (On tho question of this word 
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“Native,” I for one do not see the point of its use even 
colloquially, m preference to the moro natural find 
seemly word “Indian ” Is not the European in his own 
country a native, but he is spoken of as Englishman, 
Irishman, Scotchman, Frenchman, Italian, etc. An 
Englishman going across to Franco does not speak of 
the people as “Natives ”) Then where is the dividing 
line between “British India” and “Indian States”? 
Their interests must be the same, and it would he difficult 
to say where they vary Then again the Ruler of a 
State apart, his subjects are bound to have manv ties 
with people in British India, through relationship, 
through common interests an property, through a thou- 
sand and one uomts of contact arising out of the busi- 
ness of life, financial, commercial, etc 

It would hardly seem necessary to dilate on this 
point, but if its significance were clearly roalised, the 
misconception I ha\e referred to at the beginning, 
would soon disappear Thus there is common interest, 
and also mutual, though not always apparent, interfer- 
ence and I maintain that this reciprocal action and re- 
action is healthy, because without such mutual inter- 
est and interference, which luckily aro impossible to 
avoid, isolation must result and progress must come to 
a bait 


Common Interests 

I shall now explain what I mean by maintaining 
that tfioro aro common interest and mt'crieronco between 
tho peoplo m tho Indian States and m British Indin 
3 Interest — This arises, as I have said, from ties 

of blood and other such ties Ha\o tho Indian Rulers 
and their subjects no casto follows and relations in Bri- 
tish India? Then what about financial or commercial 
relations without which tho o\eiyday business of lifo 
cannot bo carried on A. Ruler or his subjects must 
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often form 'matrimonial ties in British India and enter 
into business relations every day and hour Now sup- 
posing a Ruler, or his Sardai or any one of his subjects, 
or their relations in a State meets with trouble, 
whether on account of business or other cause, are those 
in British India interested with any one of these by one 
of the many possible ties not going to render help whe- 
ther financially or by influence Naturally the} will 

2 o Interference — By* this I mean negotiations or 
stepping m to put such matters right as relate to caste 
queations or matters of religion, not to speak of the 
moral influence brought to bear in a thousand and one 
ways, whenever either in British India or in a State 
there is an inclination to go off the track Such nego- 
tiations and such intervention, such questions and such 
influence result in a variety of compromises, and these 
are all examples, of healthy mterfeience, necessitated by 
community of interests 

In these circumstances, I fail to see how could it be 
said that British India and the States represent two 
entirely separate interests or how it could be seriously 
believed that people on either side of the imaginary 
barrier, genuinely desire to keep aloof from one another. 
Thus interests being common, British India and the 
Status must take an interest in one another, not in. the 
sense of combining politically to uproot the present 
Government but by uniting to work for the 
general mlvnncomcnt and prosperity of the coun- 
try and its people Lately it has been affirmed with 
great and porhaps unnecessary insistence that tho States 
and British India should havo no hand in their respec- 
tive affairs I venturo to doubt tho wisdom of this sun- 
dormg policy People of tho same country who have 
everything in common must not bo artificmllv ranged 
m opposite camps, simply on account of tho accident of 
being undor different administrations on tho contrary 



they must keep themselves and tlioir interests together, 
which are common and mutual as shown already. 


Historic Eights. 

It must not, howe\ er, be forgotten that tho States 
are by an ordamment of Providence entrusted to the 
cue of their Eulers, and therefore the Eulers are hound 
to have their own internal organisations to govtjjn and 
advance them The Eulers, of course, are under an obli- 
gation to make their administrations what they should 
be, characterised by proper arrangements for defraying 
justice, absence of corruption and the* expenditure of 
the bulk of public revenues upon ameliorating the condi- 
tion of the people 

Also I consider that incidentally it is the duty of 
ever} Ruler, in. fact he owes it to his people who with 
the territories and tho revenues derived fiom \anous 
sources, constitute the State, to insist upon the main- 
tenance m their integrity of tho special position, pmileges 
and prerogatives enjoyed from of old and secured by 
Treaties and engagements with the British Crown But 
so far as I can sec in all this there is nothing to pre- 
vent the States and British India worl ing conjointly, 
nor is it intelligible why before British India would 
allow tho States to bo associated with it in the general 
advancement of the country, the former should insist 
upon dragging the latter down to its own level, particu- 
larly when it is considered that what British India is, 
in a sense, after, is to attain tho autonomy possessed by 
tho States 1 here fore, I think it is tho bounden duty 
of tho statesmen both in British India and the “Indian 
India” if I may so call it, to pull together harmoni- 
ously, working jointly for bettering the position of each 
other, for effecting necessary improvements, and for 
lnghtemng mutual e«teem 
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What op the States ? 

One has often heard the complaint that the affairs 
of the States are a sealed hook, and generally they are 
condemned as centres of misgovemment. Side by side 
with the pronunciation of this verdict one notices great 
professions of love for the motherland and manifesta- 
tion of a readiness for self-sacrifice for the advancement 
and good of the country.* But one is still waiting for 
a single instance of earpest self-effacement or active al- 
truism exhibited by migration into a State with the set 
purpose of reforming it tactfully and on the right lines, 
that is, with due regard to local conditions whatever 
they may comprise One is so tempted to ask the ques- 
tion how many people outside the States know them as 
they really are? and to suggest that sometimes people 
might go a little out of then way and try to see things 
for themselves 

Therefore, I say it is the duty of people both m 
British India and the States to endeavour jointly to bet- 
ter each other’s condition by bringing defects to the 
notice of the Government of India and the Government 
of the Rulers To put matters right so as to bring 
piospenty to the country and secure the well-being of 
the people on whose hard laboui — and I might say in- 
telligence — the Government and Rulers depend for their 
own bread and butter, should be the ultimate goal of all 
conscientious and earnest people 

C\ruit Criticism. 

To revert to the Rulers of States, I make bold to say 
that they are m a most unfortunate position All sorts 
of chaiges are levelled against them. I have heard 
peoplo -ometime’s «say that Their officers are bad. Well 
I want to know the place where all officers aro excep- 
tionally good. The next storj is that business cannot 
flourish under personal government because a despotic? 
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Ruler may send away his good officers or defy laws at 
will or refuse at any time to be constitutional Tins 
may have been true in the years gone by, but it is cer- 
tainly not true to-daj, as the Rulers of States aie now 
fai from being sunk m the depth of positive barbarism 
Believe me, my dear friends and countrymen, such as- 
persions are meaningless and such doubts have no 
longer any foundation m fact As for mistakes, do not 
the cleverest make them sometimes’ Well then, the 
Ruler is only human and does not profess 01 claifn to 
be above the deficiencies inherent in humanity 

In conclusion as a well wisher of the countn , of 
both British India and tho States I desire to express 
the hope that I shall be corrected if I am wrong If 
some kind person, after pondering ovei what I have said, 
feels convinced that there is nothing m my plea of co- 
operation and show me where I ha\e gone wrong I shall 
be grateful indeed, but if on the other hand it should 
be discerned that I am generally right I sincerely hope 
that endeavours will be made to dissipate the misappre- 
hensions and progress towards the goal will be made 
by mutual invitations to tal e interest m the affairs of 
each other. 


Real Home Rule 

I suggest, if the idea be considered feasible, that on 
both sides offers be made of representation on the Conn 
cds and thus "honest criticism mvited, if the need be felt 
for such a step Personal interest, useless or superficial 
criticism for self-ad\ ertisement, I daresay, would be 
objected to anywheie But anything mal mg for gene- 
ral prosperity (which includes de\ elopment of ogncul 
turo and commerce, promotion of general education and 
technical knowledge etc etc) mil, I feel sure, be 
• heartily welcomed and carefully considered Tho ad- 
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mission of representatives from British India to their 
Councils by the Indian States will, I trust, go a long way 
towards removing the suspicion which unfortunately 
exists, nz , that the States conduct their affaire, irres- 
ponsibly and are intolerant of honest and independent 
criticism 

It will be objected, how many States have Councils 
and are advanced enough to entertain such a proposal 9 
But never mind, there must be some, and if a start is 

o * 

made in one, an example of this nature will be so im- 
pressive "that the other will be bound to come into the 
scheme This at any rate would be the natural anti- 
cipation 

This is what I call real “Home Rule,” the setting of 
one’s house in order, the practical acknowledgment of 
one’s country as one’s home, with an endeavour to 
improve and beautify, and not to heap implications 
upon as the cursed dwelling of a nasty neighbour 

Real and close interest in the welfare of the country 
under the aegis of the Sovereign and the management of 
the Government is the thing to develop. It is obvious 
that such interest cannot be created without affording 
scope for cooperation and giving a helping hand 

At present what is being done is not perfectly 
healthy, as it leads more to controversy and bad blood 
than to anything else It cannot lead to the zone of 
happiness or the sphere of good-will which every one 
desires heartily to see achieved Some means must be 
devised to bring the Government and the people 
together with perfect understanding, hearty good vv ill 
and unqualified unity of purpose 

To gam the peoples’ good-will rests largely in the 
hands of the Government and their advisers, and there- 
fore it is their duty to bo wiso and just and discriminat- 
ing, that is the crown of lovaltv to the Sovereign. 
Superficial things produce evanescent effects but with 
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solid things the result is abiding. Prejudice and the want 
of level-headedness might spoil a great opportunity. 

One word more. There is no doubt that India is 
advancing in material civilisation and her people have 
begun to take more interest in their affairs; hut lor 
want of experience they are m need of correction and 
guidance. The play of human forces must be taken 
duly into consideration and the necessary balancing 
must be done. The people must be educated and given 
scope for v employing their talent^ and by distinguish- 
ing themselves exhibit a sense of duty towards 
the Sovereign and the Government as well as the people 
of the country. Such matters as do not relato to 
foreign politics and few* other things but to their 
own internal affairs, might well, with certain safe- 
guards, be entrusted to the peoples’ management. 

God bless tho King and his people. 

(Published in “ The Times of India," dated 20 - 12 - 1917 ). 



5. POLITICS AND THE WAR. 


A valued correspondent writes to say that whilst mov- 
ing amongst the people assembled at the Delhi Conference, 
he found a strong feeling that if Indian politicians 
wqye asked to drop a$ agitation during the period of the 
war, then equally the counter agitation m India and m 
England should be dropped too He goes on to say that 
the proposition is a very healthy and sound one, and 
commends its adoption to all parties concerned To that 
opinion all reasonable people will cordially subscribe 
In this world one-aided bargains are of little or no use, 
they are rarely respected and they are repudiated at the 
first opportunity The essence of an enduring arrange- 
ment that it should be fair to both parties, and it is 
not fair to ask Indian politicians to drop their activities, 
whilst leaving those who differ from them free to prose 
cute their own propaganda Our own view, which we 
expressed on the morrow of tlie Delhi Conference, is that 
the abandonment of political activities during the w ar is 
of less impoitance than that any political activity that 
is de\ eloped shall not disturb the fundamental unity of 
this land in the resistance of foreign aggression Tor the 
measure of our dangei is the measure of our unity, 
united we shall reduce the menace which we have to 
face, for the enemy may not be able to mobilise the forces 
of disturbance on which lie relies m opposition to a unit- 
ed India, if lie does, then the} will be defeated But we 
ha\o no hesitation whnt<;oe\er in subscribing to the die 
trmo of our correspondent, that the pact, which is neces- 
sary for oui unit} and for our concentration on the 
mobilisation of the resources of India for the defence of 
India and of the Empire, must embrace all classes or 
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none In the present stage of Indian development tlie 
counter-propagandists, whether m India or m England, 
are just as much the enemies of political peace as the 
Home Eulers. There is just one other point which wo 
should like to touch upon, it deals with those who ex- 
pected, and tried to demand, at Delhi an emphatic pro- 
nouncement on the constitutional do\ elopment of India 
How m all discussions, there is no more valuable quality 
than what the French call le sens de la politique, which 
is quite another thing from political sense, it is rather 
political instinct What is the exact position, within the 
knowledge of all who care to read the daily papers ? It 
is that Mr Montagu, and tho Government winch he rt 
presented in India, were under a definite pledge to Parlia- 
ment, the supremo arbiter in this issue, not to commit 
themselves to a scheme of Indian '■eforni until Parlia 
ment had been consulted The Secretary of State left 
India shortly before the assembly of the Delhi Confe- 
rence, it was obviously impossible for the Viceroy to 
make any pronouncement whilst tho considered scheme 
was on the high seas A sens de la politique would have 
prevented both the expectations which were entertained 
and the effort which was made to piecipitate a declara- 
tion We have every confidence that the scheme whiol 
<he Viceroy has worked out in conjunction with tho 
Secretary of State will be a generous and progressive 
one, fulfilling m the spirit and in tho letter the policy 
towards India which the Government has foreshadowed, 
but its first disclosure must bo to Parliament 

(Published m The Times of India ” dated 10-3 1918) 



6. A PLEA FOR UNITY. 


Tolerance and Manners. 

The present condition both of England and India is 
no secret Nor is it any secret how widely divergent 
are°the points of views of some Englishmen and Indians 
at the present moment 

It is a trite 6aying that there is a time and occasion 
for everything It is equally proverbial that extremes 
are always undesirable The question therefore arises 
“What are the measures that should be adopted to ensure, 
if nothing better at any rate the early termination of this 
war, which has involved every one m misery”? One 
thing is certain, and it is that this consummation can 
bo attained only when the people of the Empire are 
united But it is a deplorable fact that whenever an 
attempt is made to close the ranks something arises 
— perhaps wo should say, is deliberately started — 
which renders such a necessary and salutary attempt 
completely nugatory It appears as if very many 
people are out to attain their own ends, but the same 
amount of effort is not expended on the larger good of 
Vnc country, w’nicn is 'fee iar moro important considera- 
tion This is indeed lamentable 

It has come about that excepting through the medium 
of the Press there is no other way of approaching the 
public and of putting to them tbo vital question • “Is it 
good for the body politic that wo should he di\ided and 
disunited at the present time?” But what is to bo done 
when pettj jealousies and undigmhed bickering mar tho 
faco of this the onl} a^ailablo means of educating tho 
public mind; in short when those who ought to be most 
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responsible, who ought to entertain the liveliest sense of 
their grave public obligations, take their responsibilities 
lightly and positively abuse their priv liege and their op- 
portunities 9 It is perfectly amazing that some of those 
responsible for the public di&cussion of momentous ques 
tuom> — whether Englishmen or Indians — should not 
realise that the present is a crisis one m which it can be 
most appositely said, "united we stand divided we fall”. 
Is this the highest conception of the loyalty of the 
country — that the present situation unsatisfactory it 
is, should be exploited by the publication of exasperating 
and irritating comments 9 To what extent can people, 
who thus unsettle the public mind accentuate differences 
and intensify discontent, be looked upon either as loyal 
to the Government or well wishers of the country which 
they all profess, to love and to servo? The most extra- 
ordinary feature of the situation is that difficulties aro 
created in the way of the Govemmont to which we owe 
the libertv, nay, tlio licenso of freo speech 


Let Umti Abide 
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have gamed m this country a certain mastery over those 
that make for cohesion and evolution Apart from the 
causes that may have contributed to this result, it is 
safe to say that the phenomenon which we are observ- 
ing is only natural to human nature 

Those who have the real good of the country at heart 
are bound to pray as well as to strive for the eradication 
of all that is disruptive, and for the restoration of an 
atmosphere m which unity can abide and progress can 
thrive This 18 only pds&ible when the leaders of thought 
and the public press of the country confine themselves 
to what is sensible and of primary importance To 
those who are truly loyal to the throne of England, the 
observation will appeal with irresistible force, that the 
preoent is not the time for indulging in actions which 
are calculated eventually to weaken the foundations of 
the monumental structure which has been raised in this 
country by the industry of many centuries On the con- 
trary, there can be no denying the fact that the present 
is eminently the time in which all differences must be 
sunk and a thorough union of hearts established If 
the state of the social heart which we have idealised does 
no other good it will at least help to bring to an end 
this ravaging and draining war 

Makers and Men. 

We were stricken with complete amazement when we 
read the editorial remarks m The Madras Maxi of the 6th 
of May The demand for Home Rule and all the acerbity 
of feeling associated with it is, in a very large measure, 
the result of a very simple cause viz the treatment of 
Indians Those who have had the pmilege of coming 
into contact with their Western brothers m England it- 
self cannot help being struck with the difference between 
their belia\iour and that of some of their countrymen 
"he ha\e come to this country, either to servo as officials 
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or to claim the reward of their business instincts by 
engaging in commerce Has this patent fact never oc- 
curred to the responsible public Press of this country, 
and if it has, could it not have applied itself long ago 
or at any rate can it not apply itself even now to the 
rectification of this fruitful evil? We should imagine 
that the innate sense of responsibility with which every 
journalist worthy of his calling must be credited, and the 
splendid opportunity of rendering a real and a unique 
service to the country, ought to have brought home fb the 
editors and contributors of all respectable newspapers in 
India their duty m this important direction We have 
no doubt that if the public Press were even now to 
devote itself to this question and wero to bring* to hear 
upon its endeavour no more than the qualities of justice 
and fearlessness, it would do far more good to both 
parties to the Home Rule agitation than it does by n- 
dulgmg in diatribes against the protagonists We attach 
tho greatest importance to the Press rendering this ser- 
vice, because wo honestly feel that if no improvement 
talces place soon in this respect, then disastrous conse- 
quences may follow which will be beyond tho power of 
diplomacy to avert Our business ns detached spectators 
is to sound tho necessary note of warning it is for those 
who linndlo afTairs to paj heed or utterly disregard 

PniTisn India \nd the Statfs 

To ro\ort to The Madras Maxi of 6th llaj, wo pre- 
sume that the Princes and Rulers of Indian Stales will 
find that contribution rather to tlioir liking becauso so 
far ns their action in regard to tho war is concerned, 
thoro nro words of appreciation to l*o found all right 
Wo, liouexer, respectful^ mwto attention to an nrticlo 
which appeared m The Times of India of April 27th 
Wo think the observation that Indian States and Bri- 
tish India represent separate interests requires deep con 
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sideration We entirely agiee with the view that the 
relation, between the people of British India and the 
States is so close that it is idle to speak eithei of dis- 
i arity of aims 01 of the absence of identity of interests 
If the view Me urge be not accepted all transaction of 
business must come to a standstill 

It is of course a platitude that the prosper if} of a 
country depends primarily upon good government and 
progressive commerce If the one fifth and the fom- 
fifthoof Indians m the ^Native States and British India 
respectively weie treated a& representing two separate 
md contending interests then the trade of the country 
would be eventually placed in hopeless jeopard} Union 
and tohjration are as essential for purposes of successful 
commerce a& the} are needful for the subsistence of a 
\ oil knit society 

If, therefore, the present tendencies and modes of 
thought as are manifested by the various sections of 
British India endure for any length ot timo, is it likely 
that the inclinations and sympathies of the States will 
contmuo to ho wlmt they are’ ihere devolves, therefore 
upon the public Press a very oneious and a vexy sacred 
dut}, viz , that of continuing to enlist and retain *he 
goodwill and s}rapathy of Indian States, and of seeing 
that it is not forfeited or alienated, otherwise if The pro 
sent helpful attitude of the States is replaced b} an apa- 
thetic or even indifferent one — of dissatisfaction and dts 
appointed hopes, a great responsibility will rest upon tho 
head of tho public Press 

Wo aro convinced that tho Eulers of tho btates will 
ichgiously guard against such an unfortunate contm 
gcnc>, but even thev must carry liko tho British Indian 
Government, tlio masses of their people with them Tho 
ri mining of public confidenco is a problem of tho gravest 
import 

It is much easier to do harm than good Is it too 
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much to expect of the public Press of the count to 
give senous thought to the human phenomenon? Such 
of them as are the true well-wishers of the country and 
theiefore of the Government, are bound to do so They 
cannot and for that matter no one can afford to forget 
that the bread and butter of the highest amongst u** 
ultimately depends upon the public and what they con- 
tribute to the national wealth Such is our appeal and 
such oui prayer and may the All-Highest giant the peo- 
ple and residents of this* country the siinrpmn hlassmc * 5 
of wisdom and sobriety. 


7. THE INDIAN STATES. 


Find out the Truth. 

Since a long time the accepted belief m Bri- 
tish India about the Indian States is not favourable to 
the?n. Their methods* of administration are regarded as 
archaic and incapable of affording opportunities for 
growth and expansion. This is unfortunate. It is true 
that prejudices die hard. Nevertheless no serious attempt 
seems to have been made to find out the truth about 
the States. They have not stood still during the last 
fifty years. Vast changes havo been brought about — 
the spirit of progress is abroad, old things are constant- 
ly yielding place to new. Of course, perfection is no 
more claimed for the Indian States than for any other 
administration or organisation. But in tho States as else- 
where endeavours are being made to move on towards 
better things, and tho writer is sure that any well- 
informed criticism will bo welcome to tho States, for all 
such criticism is healthy and makes for progress. But 
tin's is only possible when conditions are well studied. 
For it must not lie forgotten that tho States havo been 
progressing and most of them keeping pace with tho 
times. It is a question of weighing advantages and 
disadvantages and then striking a balance. 

Criticism founded upon preconceived notions and 
merely to show oneself off cannot bo of any help or 
productive of good. For there is nothing so easy as to 
find fault with anything ono may like. 

This is the ago of industrialism and not a few of the 
States have recognised tho necessity of commerce and in- 
dustry’. As far as one can soo they are anxious that 
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people fiom British India should start commercial and 
mdushial enterprises m then dominions. And it may he 
presumed that they would not hesitate to afford even 
financial assistance under pioper and reasonable safe- 
guards But it is a matter foi regret that people liavo not 
yet taken the trouble to ascertain the facts. This can 
onlj be attributed to the old standing prejudice against 
the States The piesent writor will be the last to deny 
the existence of defects, hut it should not bo forgotten that 
defects of one sort or another exist everywhere Given 
the desire for improvement and the necessary intelligence 
to differentiate between good and bad there is no defect 
that is not capable of being remo\ed Man makes mis- 
takes and then rectifies them. 

I think it is dhlj fair and in tlio general interests 
of all that prejudices relating to tho Indian States should 
bo removed from tho minds of tho people generally In- 
formation may bo gleaned of tho activities of tho States 
from tlieir annual reports which practically all of them 
issue but it is feared they nro not studied 

Ilowovei of lato not a httlo attention seems to have 
been paid to tho States but not in tho direction indicated 
nbo\e. Tho spirit of reform is abroad and there are not 
few who would reform the States practically out of 
(Tibtenco or so mutilnto them and alter their character 
and stntus as to render their c\istcnco as States merely 
a matter of nnnio In jour leader of tho 5tli instant 
jou havo d< alt with an e^say bj’ Mr. Xnnjundnyjn r Iho 
sumnmrv of tho c«>nj os given m jour artiele appeal - 
to reveal the absence of historic senso and of proper grip 
of tertmu fundamental facts ami principles. Mr Lijn- 
kat Ah in jour i^sue of tho 7th instant 1ms done well in 
tilling attention to one important aspect of tho question. 
Our n former', of the present daj* in their zeal seem to 
f^rg t that there are such things ns treaties in existence 
1 “'tween the Hntish C.ovirnmcnt .tml tie state-, tin 
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solemnity and sanctity of whose character have been 
repeatedly affirmed by all responsible British statesmen 
But our reformers by completely ignoring their existence 
would seem to treat them les& than scraps of paper 
Iforeover, putting aside the question of treaties the 
assumption on which Sir Nanjundavya’s propositions are 
based do not appeal to have much relation to fact To 
letter to one matter only, he seems to think that the prin- 
ciple of self-determination is of universal application 
amP is capable of solving any and every political pro- 
blem He seems to forget that it assumes the existence 
of homogeneous and self conscious peoples, and that m 
mixed or backward communities it is absolutely unwork- 
able Take the case of Ireland The British Govern- 
ment left it to Irishmen themselves to determine the form 
of government they would like to ha\e and they have 
utterly failed to find a solution 

Political problems should be judged calmly and in 
relation to realities, and it will novel do to be» carried 
a\\a\ by fine catch words and phrases Defects there 
aie bound to bo in any organisation and its working, 
but such defects should bo rectified in the light of better 
1 nowledgo and experience Indian States ha\e at least 
one merit in their favour and that is the test of time 
They have been in existence for centuries and the writer 
is unaware of any desire on the part of the people of 
the Statos or even of British India that they should be 
wiped off tho slate They have at any rate done one 
thing they have afforded Indians opportunities of train- 
ing m statesmanship which they did not possess else- 
where and that is no small service that the States have 
rendered to India 

The writer cannot help thinking that for all those 
who deal with such subjects, it would bo wiser, before 
venturing to give publicity to their views, to consult and 
discuss tho question m all its bearings with some persons 



of knowledge, otherwise the dangei is that the public 
who specially on such questions, take their opinion ready 
made by tho^e who write for the public Press, would be 
misled, and the responsibility of such people is great 


{Published in The Tuites of India , dated 13 6 18 ) 
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EqUALIT! of TREATAIEJ.T 

We do not diabelie\ e that what tho people of the 
count ly realh desire is equality of treatment and op 
portunity, and this we unhesitatingly say is at 
once a natural and a legitimate desire — equality 
in the conferment of Go\ernment offices wheio 
the necessary qualifications are possessed, equa 
lity of opportunity to participate m the counsels 
of State and the lattei * form of recognition 
must necessarily be attended bj a willing readiness to 
adopt and carry out any useful piactical suggestions 
made So far aa tho people m authont\ in England 
aro concerned there is luckily room for the belief that 
in tho transaction of this country s busme&b they aio 
leady to apply and practise the principle enunciated 
But what is rather surprising is that some among the 
leading public men of England should bo found, in 
tho present times, to dcclaro a di\orce between them 
scHos and their national traditions well as thou 
provlous personal professions and b\ rather a dramatic 
\olte-faco to adopt ft lmo of action contrary to tlio e\ 
pcctations thoy had raised 'Ihcro are instances of 
pooplo who hn\o actually held high offices in tho coun 
t»y and in that capacity pro\cd themsehes to be its 
earnest well-wishers, but who on retirement ha\o taken 
up an attitude utterl\ inconsistent alii c with the bed 
interests of this country and with their own reputation 
for far-sighted statesmanship Ihis is much to be re- 
gretted As a matter of fact wo regard sin Ii in-tinej- 
in the light c f India’s misfortune 


A\ Immm 1*oi i ci 



Rut m an analytical view wo behove that what thc\ 
ask the Government to concede, and what they aic 
pieparod to concede m favoui of tlio Government, 
what is in accord with the present stago of the coun- 
try’s progress, and thciefoio fair V great, deal has 
recently been talked about the gov ei nance of India on 
Colonial lines In view of the disparity of conditions 
between Lidia and the Colonies such a claim may be 
at cflico dismissed as» inept Similarly, if people 
subscribe to tlio policy — tlio notorious policy — of 
certain construction engineers (wlncli is so to exagge- 
rate then estimates as eventually after the reduction of 
then demand to be left with an amount still in excess 
of the requirements of the woik m hand), we actually 
feel no hesitation in condemning tlio policy as both un- 
wise and dis-mgenuous 

* The Moral of the War 

India has afforded ample proof of hei loyalty and 
liei fidelity, and the conditions and happenings of the 
last fovn yeara have equally cleaily helped to demons 
trate her poverty and her helplessness It the resour- 
ces of this country had only been fully developed, not 
only would hei assistance to the Empire been far more 
effective than it has been, but furtliei the financial and 
economic dram which has been imposed upon her would 
have been saved, and the enrichment of othei countries 
which the War has occasioned at tho expense of the 
British Empire would have been hei own enrichment 
But tho saddest moral of the War is the utter economic 
dependence of India, occasioned by the degree of the 
undevelopmenfc of her resources and tlio complete lack 
of tlio capacity to organise in. the face of an emergency, 
all winch is ultimately traceable, if the truth must be 
spoken, to tho lack of trust and the failure to associate 
tho country & talent with the powers that ho 
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The bane of all government is red-tape but in 
India red-tape and mistrust ha\e been so much in the 
ascendant that they have rendered the timely fruition 

of all ameliorative schemes frankly impossible Noth- 
ing can bo affected at the psychological moment per- 
haps in regaid to certain far-reaching but imperative 
measures of public utility it will be no exaggeration to 
say that several official generations have to pass before 
a practical policy can bo evolved and carried into effect. 
In other words, to put a plain truth pi unly, tho delay 9 
occasioned by led-tapo and tho discouingeracnt follow- 
ing upon distrust havo thoroughly marred and effec- 
tually retarded and impeded tho progress of the coun- 
try’ Let those who are blessed with judgment clearly 
realise — and the soonor they realise tho bettor — that 
India is neither such an ingrato nor so faithless as it 
suits the purposes of some to make out that sho is 

India’s Lovaltv. 

iln\e not ireent yinrs ciowded ns they have been 
with awkward situations and potentialities awful to con- 
template, unnnstnkcnbly pro\ed tho dovotion of India 
to her August So\oroign, lias not her unequivocal beha- 
viour demonstrated her loyalty and her unflinching de- 
termination to cast m lur lot, for lietter or for worse, 
with her friend nnd guardian across the waters? Can 
any body misread tho events or ignore tho signs of the 
times? Indin has not only spoken unequivocally during 
thoo trvmg years, she lias reinforced her words with 
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secretly desires the severance of this providential con- 
nection, le-call to their minds the scenes of 191 1 and the 
outbursts of enthusiastic lojalty which proclaimed to 
the wide-world India’s hope and India’s aspirations and 
how they centred m the person of liei majestic Em- 
peror, who condcsccndod to visit her m that year. 

No country m tlio world is free from an element of 
lunacy, but it is a question of degree and proportion. 
In Indyi, luckily foi her, 3 tho malady is not widespread, 
and e\en more luckily for her she lias been recently 
provided with object lesions — need thorn she did not- 
of the awful consequences following upon the securing 
of freedom by the removal of moral manifestations of 
the wrong spirit which one may have recently obsci\ed 
m this country, aro the direct results of imported ideas 
— ideas gleaned haphazaid from books and ne\ spacers 
-and therefore divorced from all facts and considei ations 
of practical possibilities Theso ideas, how even, arc 
only evanescent and confined to hair-brained indivi- 
duals, who might however be forgiven for the sake of 
their congenital defective vision The chances aio that 
then vision will improve when they realise that the 
evil deeds of other peoples have brought them no good 
Anyhow, whatever there is out of tune which has re- 
sounded in India is merely an echo, a reflected i ote 
and not the true and genuine shout 

On calm reflection it would appear that the de- 
mands of the people of tins country are after all neither 
so prepost eious nor so full of terror for the future as 
some interested peoplo m England are endeav-ouung to 
prove that they are They merely ask for fair play and 
to be allowed and enabled to go forward Wliat this 
demand generally stated amounts to m detail has been 
briefly sketched at the beginning of these reflections. 

We shall conclude these musings unflinchingly in 
the characteristic Oriental stjle A grave crisis evokes 
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the prayerful mood and we do not piopose to resist the 
impulse which is on us to end by saying that the Dis- 
penser of all Bounties may in His wisdom vouchsafe 
discrimination, judgment and good sense to the warring 
elements, and thus render possible for India her emer- 
gence from the crucible as pure and refined gold May 
He grant that the mist of dispair lift and the clouds of 
distrust disporso leaving India and England, and for that 
matter the East and the West, united in heart find m 
purpose marching steadily on to th© goal of self-rcalisa- 
tion through which thej ma\ attain to their Maher 
and their God 

( Published in “The Times of India,” dated 25-11-18) 



51. INDIA LOQUITUR. 

Tho Lord bo thanked foi the dawn of tho day 
winch had boon longingly expected for four jears and 
more Wo may find comfoit in the thought that 
millions of Irvcs have boon. sa\ed which may have been 
sacrifijed if tho War hbel continued. Not only that, 
but many anxieties have como to an end, many troubles 
havo ceased, and peace unhindered by any restrictions 
is happily now in sight The people of tho woild may 
once again devote themselves to peaceful avocations 
What olso has the lntoivenmg hand of Providence 
biought about’ or at any into let us hope, may bring 
about’ First that tho rightful will como into their 
own Next, that the fato of cruelty and faithlessness 
will be a warning and an object lesson to the world. 
Lastly that the unprincipled enemy having been biought 
on his knees, aggression and encroachment will here- 
aftei bo things of the past 

Tho goddess of justice lent her scales, one side to 
Might and the other to Right Wo of the living gene- 
lalion are lucky to have witnessed the vveighment with 
our own eves and to have seen the balance inclining 
on the side oi Right The staggering events of the last 
four years have also demonstrated that Providence 
transcends all human designs and that ultimately Right- 
eousness alone doth triumph 

Xs it not a miracle that has been worked? Will 
the ihoit-sighted still refuse to see that 

“ Our acts our Angels are, 

fvr good or ill. 

Our fatal shadows *hat walk 
by us s* 1 
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Lest we forget we can only rentier a good account 
of ourseh es and live at peaco with ourselves and tho 
world, as long as wo keep in tho Dmne presence and 
obey the Laws ordained by the Almighty Ho knows 
what is in our innermost .hearts, tho deepest motives 
it is impossible from Him to hide 

Tear the Lord thv God whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy heart and all thy might 
These are prescribed and together supply a rule of hfo 
compliance with which leads 4 on to good fortune So 
long a>> this brief code is followed there is forgi\ eness 
of misdeeds after ctyie repentance But to forget the All 
Highest is to meet with trouble at evorv step 

There is safety in lemembenng His Commands 
Where there is the fear of God, there i„ all that is grn 
cious in human nature — honesty, justice, goodness and 
the most pleasing of manners But all these virtues 
\ amsli the moment selfishness steps in All the disson 
sions that are rending the world aro clearly tho result 
of misguulednesa and this misconception of the real duty 
is manifested in. a variety of ways In somo instances 
it takes tho form of taking no notico of people’s suffer 
mgs or of not readily relieving them In others it is 
exhibited by the jeopardising of public interest for the 
sako of personal fame or self-glonfication Eithor line 
of conduct is inconsistent w ith true humanity 

We- may woll appeal to people to bethink thomsohes 
of the wail which suffering sends upto hea\en Wo 
may well remind them that tlioro is a limit to human 
patience How long chn human bomgs put up silently 
with iniquity And, further, even if tlioro bo no justice 
m this world, there is justice m tho horenftor Tho 
imprecations of the suff, ring will one dn> surety 
ovolo an ample response and tho people responsible for 
inflicting misoiy would lm\o to answer for their deeds 
For, be it remembered that <\er\ net of oun man is 
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recoided m a scroll with the exactitude with which a 
phonograph registers all sounds It is strange that, so 
often, people profess sentiments winch’ are worthy ot 
angels but w*hen it comes to action even these men be- 
ha\o as if they were something less than human. 

To justify oneself before the seat of Supreme Judg- 
ment is by no means an easy mattei It is much moie 
difficult than the proverbial cracking of a hard nut 
True glory is the reward of self-effacement only, and 
God improves of the conduct of only such men as have 
feared him and tried *0 do light 

Apparently there is m the world, a great dvversdv 
°f religions and of the rules of conduct, but really 
there is no difference between them because they all 
atm at the one thing, namely, to know and realise God 
The differences in the various religions and the con- 
duct prescribed by them are duo merely to the fact that 
hie “Law givers” sought to suit their teaching to the 
natuial and othei conditions which they found 111 their 
hmo Vs all rivers ultimately fall into the sea, so all 
religious evenfiialty unite in the Common Hall of Justice 
which is the Court Divine But the wise of the present 
ago fail to grasp this, eternal truth, and b\ inventing 
'anous shibboleths only divide society into factions 
Viewed 111 detail the province of religion is very exten- 
sive, but certain principles may be deduced which if 
acted upon 111 daily life will bnng contentment here 
and tranquility licroaftei These are here expressed in 
tho form of injunctions 01 commandments — 

1 Thou shnlt worship with all ihv heart the Loid 
thy God 

2 Thou shnlt remain dov oted to God’s Viccrigent 
thy Kmg 

3 Thou shall follow thy religion 

4 Thou shnlt prohtt all other faiths than thy 

own ntid tale mtenst m thorn 
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3. Thou shalt maintain complete contiol over all 
thy appetites and desires. 

G. Thou shalt he generous of disposition and with- 
in thy means charitable 

7. Thou shalt make thyself instinct with sympathy. 

8. Thou shalt falter not m thy righteous decisions. 

9. Thou shalt eschew anger, jealousy and greed. 

10. Thou shalt be patient under all that overtakes 

thee. 

1JL Thou shalt respect thy* ciders and stipends. 

12. Thou shalt listen intently and with sympathy to 
what anyone has to urgo but shalt do only 
that which thou belies est to be right. 

13. Thou shalt order nil thy nffnns with wisdom. 

14. Thou shalt love the truth and therefore love 
lusticc. 

13. Thou shalt faithfully fulfil thy promises. 

1G. Thou shalt work for and maintain union. 

17. Thou shalt duly punish tho w rong-doci 

18. Thou shalt not ho lowly minded. 

19. Thou shalt endeavour io l>o modes} and yet fflt- 
sightcd. 

20. Thou shalt forlMar fiom meanness m any form. 

21. Thou shalt be truo to thy salt. 

22. Thou shalt endeavour to bring joy whore misery 

IS 

2d. Thou shalt not lend thy c*ur to calumny. 

21. Thou shalt not forgit what thou art. 

25. Thou shalt honour the honest and the faithful. 
Although the wisdom of ihe«»» injunctions Iks on 
ill* Mirfaci, sit tho intolh ctuuK of the present age will 
not readily subscribe to tluni. Rather they would stig* 
matiso them as morbid and weal:-kim*d sentiments which 
•nr n-ponsilde f»»r arresting the progn^s of India. 

This «ondf lunation would l* m accord with the 
pr* soiling mental attitude, which drnmniJ* that isrrv 
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proposition -shall be scientifically demonstrated m a 
laboratory or on a black board before it can be regarded 
,S1 'ft 01 thy of acceptance It may be observed, however, 
that the mattei* to which the foregoing injunctions 
lelate are neither geometrical piopositions nor problems 
in algebra which can be pioved m the manner suggested 
This is not to suggest that the truths laid down aie 
incapable of proof only, they require a diffeient board 
lor the purpose of their demolish ation They can be 

lvorkM out on the tablet of the heart * 

Aho we may remind the faithful worshippers ot 
ratiocination that the woild takes many things on trust, 
because the sources from which they anse are believed 
to be trustworthy As a matter of fact, if everybody 
insisted upon proof of everything, the worlds business 
would come to a standstill Them again the principles 
which have been here enunciated are such as anybody 
ran piove foi himself «o tai as then utility is concern- 
ed, on the othei hand the process of their deduction is 
not within the capability of ©very man That requires 
great application and self-effacement Certainly the 
process is not within the capacity of a ‘fashionable 
gentleman ’ At the sam© *ime, if a person applies him- 
self to penance and purification of the heart, and devotes 
least, a> much time and earnest attention to the 
matter as is given to taking the degree-, in science 01 
literature he may hope to convince himself that the 
ifore stated injunctions are as true as any scientific laws 
The joy to be derrved from such application trans- 
cends all the pleasures that are usually sought after, 
and vet the attainment of the perfect life would appear 
to be the object for which wo aro born m this world 
In contn'tf with thi**, the conditions of life in the 
present times appear to be perfect^ nmn7»ng. 

1>< >pl© cooin to bo all in the air and will not concfcs- 
timl to <*t foot on terra ftrma Thrv run after «ha- 
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dows and care not for substance What is woise, 
they let go the real for the sake of the imitation arti- 
cle Any how, it is some comfort that such an angle 
of vision is confined onl} to a limited circle 
The pity of it is that unit} is non existent and differ- 
ences of opinion exist e\en amongst the smaller 
groups and bodies Again each group and part} 
wishes to be in the ascendant. The consequence i s 
that impatience reigns, there,, is dissatisfaction on 
every side, so much so that there is no agreement 
even between people of the same persuasion Ever} 
one tries to be number one Sinccnt} is a discarded 
virtue What is professed b} the lips is not necessarily 
in accord w ith that w hich is deep down m the heart 

Home Rule and Reform are at present the watch- 
words of the people In this connection it seems 
worth while to draw attention to the scheme exhibited 
b} Nature In Nature wo do not find uniformity > 
instead wo find dixcroity of t}pe Nn} more, \ariet) 
of species would appear to bo fa\ourcd by Nature 
Not onl} aro peoplo of \nnous countries ethnical!) 
different but m ponsequcnco of*- their \nnmg cnx'ron- 
mont the} also differ in temperament. Thcso circum- 
stances naturall} gi\o nso to \ar}ing customs and 
tradition-., no less than to different religions J-' cn 

tho flora and fauna of tlio different parts of the globe 
differ from each other Wherefrom it seems permis- 
sible to concludo that local conditions must determine 
tho t\po f.pecmlK suited to nn\ countrx or peoplo > n 
c\cr\ nnpcct. This is confirmed In tho fact that wo do 
no* hml uniform conditions prc\niling eun m different 
parts of tho hnmt cnmtr\ To tale n homeh dlu'dro- 
l»>n, Itngnl pnxhms plantain uluU Kashmir produces 
saffron Who do n »t d»*>m the ideal * Ihit is this 
l rue* tr able? 

W ha* npj Ins to tho xe^ *abh I mpl >ai nl< » nf phe * 
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to tho realm of administration. The sarno system does 
neither prevail ovety where nor would appear to bo en- 
tirely suitable to all parts of tho country. Tako for 
c\amplo tho land ro\enuo sv&tern. Wo find the Zamm- 
dan system ousting side In side with tho Rvotwari 
,AH theso differences of typo suggest tho inference that 
the conchtions to bo found m tho different countues 
v-ero created or brought about bv Div me or human 
^is^om with an ojo to the r special suitability What 
is, therefore, suitable foi one country or people is not 
necessarily suitable for anothei. It is this conclusion 
from the order of Nature which makes the demand for 
^Homo Rule so unintelligible 

Numberless people, beforo now, have folt the same 
disaffection towards diversity m Nature, and vamly 
tried to alter her oclicme Similar h, innumerable wtse 
heads have laboured, m the past, to have one langu 
a S e > a common religion and an uniform system of ad- 
ministration for the whole world, but to no avail Such 
efforts do not promise ever to prove anything else than 
futile The fact of the matter is that however high 
human ambition may -soar, human’' capacity is onlv 
limited How can man in such circumstances, hope to 
change the very order of Nature 9 

Reflection shows that all that is m Nature is 
founded upon some profound principle or other One 
of her laws is that there shall be diversity of type If 
in place of this rule there was sameness , if for e\- 
ample all men had the same face and the same dis- 
position, how could there be anj relative progress? 
There would not only be a dead level m all matters in 
all countries, but to push the illustration home no 
wife would Lnowr her husband, nor a child his parent 

There must, therefore be some inscrutable purpose 
behind what we see, as foi e^mple, the survival of the 
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either prevail everywhere nor would appear to be en- 
rely suitable to all parts of the country Tall for 
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and standing invitation to Nihilism Socialism, Corn 
muni s m and Anarchism How far this is desirable 
ma d engage the thoughtful, suppose that India gets 
Home Rule Is anybody prepaied to aver that all 
nu&ery will disappear and all disaffection will come tc 
tn end 0 Host ceitamlv no* There is no doubt, how 
ever, (that if Home Rule comes, the leaders of that 
movement will have great cause foi sati&factijn as t Hey 
w ill bo able to have finger m most pies and to count 
themselves amongst the foremost people of the counh} 
It seeins the order of the dav that such as lino 
the couiage of conviction and unflmchmgh speak 
th( truth aio ruled out ot court ha\ woise they have 
to hide then diminished heads But those who aie 
leadv to say ditto to anything aie the one? that swim 
on the tide of popular favour Much time is now a 
da}s spent in ridiculing each othei — what hope can then. 

be Of inipiovement in rvmrlittnnc «.<• r)i m*h»i rlili nnstpfiil 
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produce a form of government akin to Home Buie Of 
course, the problem is not easy of solution. But in our 
opinion, if the following principles are applied, great 
satisfaction will be rendered to the people The mea- 
cures suggested will come as a balm to sore hearts and 
the ta»k of administration will be greatly facilitated 

While superior power should be retained by the 
rulers m their own hands, the public should be induced 
to apply themselves to the promotion of the country s 
good This, of course, consists in the prosperity of the 
people lo bung about this end, it will doubtless be 
necessary to remove all restrictions which stand in the 
way of material advancement The people will thus 
attain their ultimate goal 

\\ hat the impeding conditions are will be presently 
stated But is it not advisable to form a local adminis- 
tration m each district, sub-district and village, and to 
hold the inhabitants of such local areas responsible for 
good government’ Similarly local government and 
provincial boards might be constituted for higher 
units These local administrations should bo subject 
to laws wlucli have been framed in. consultation with 
the people Of course, the Government will have to re- 



eminent -u ill have to guide the delibeiations over which, 
they pieside. The Balancer — to use the phrase for 
brevity’s sake — must, however, beware of playing the 
parties off against each other, by siding with one one 
dn>, and favouring the other. If not, a sense 
of injury will be engendered and the country s best 
inteiests will suffer. Should there bo any disposition 
to apprehend that the adoption of the system, suggested 
will lead to tho eventual overthrow of the Government 
we ijiay at once say that this is impossible, so long as 
tho officers of the Go\ eminent continue to prove by 
then acts that they have the godd of the country at 
heart, and so long ns th&y effectively prevent the crea- 
tion of dangerous conditions 

In our opinion the zammdar is an important link 
m the chain of administration, for he knows eveiy bit 
of the ground and all matters that appertain to it 
Further, he knows what his requirements are There 
is no reason, therefore, why zammdars’ associations or 
boards should not be started These boards should 
be employed to improve the agricultural conditions m 
all their aspects so that the yield of land and of forests 
m the shape of raw materials could be collected m 
abundance and made readily available This would 
help the manufacturing industries, and therefore the 
trade of the country 

Similarly, there may be started m each sub-district 
the traders’ associations with the object of promoting 
commerce The presidents of such associations or 
boards would he the same officers of the Government, 
and they would play the part of “Balancers” by res- 
tricting the hoards’ activities to profitable concerns and 
by composing differences If they play this role suc- 
cessfully, not only will people continue to be happily 
engaged m their callings, but also they will not wish 
to concern themselves with the Home Buie and other 



similar movements The distnct officers snouiu uo 
joined to consult theso boards m all matters and to en- 
courage their making suggestions These officers must 
ereatc an atmospheio of confidence in which the people 
would unhesitatingly approach them lcgaiding an' 
disabilities under which the\ suffer The officers would 
have to iomo\e all legitimate complaints without im- 
porting into such rectification either their pei son'll feel 
mgs or any false idea of picstige A.t the same time 
the) would lia\e the authonty to over rule am thing 
that was undesirable In such ca-^os the\ would of 
course give then reasons for interdicting what the' 
refuse to allow But much moit important than the 
explanation of icasons foi the sake of rendering satis 
faction is the tone adopted and the general attitude to 
wards what is disallowed The formei must be conci 
liatory and not fierce and the latter that of friendh 
difference If not all harmony of working must go b' 
the board and the hydra of discontent must mat e its- 
appearance 

Tho bodies contemplated should be invariably coil 
suited m regard to all such matters as call for suppies 
■non Tor example they may bo usefully consulted as 
to liow sedition should be prevented how crime should 
bo suppressed liow the police may be improved and how 
religious differences may be composed 

Military and political matteis should howcvei, bo 
the solo concern of the Government who would ,als> 
rdrom ‘ino purse ittrnig in own ’mnrixs Tv'urn "ht. 
mands for monov are put forw ard they must bs tnu 
fullv considered but the Government must decide how 
monov is to bo allocated under tho^ovtrnl bonds Onco 
tho allocation has been made the associations and 
boards should bo at liberty to npentl tho monov s as 
thev Id o ns long ns thov spend them useful lv and pro- 
fitably Such expenditure would often involve the on- 



gagemcnt of officers In making these appointment-, it 
should bo endeavoured to givo equal opportunities to 
all castes and needs, consistent!} with the condition ol 
certificated qualification And it will bo a good polio 
foi am government to lav clown the piopoition in 
which tho diffeie'nt castes shall 1 h> employed Such an 
injunction would of couiso bo consistent with the mime 
ucal stiength ot tlie vaiious c immunities 

It is not suggested that there should be stpaiao 
office* aud agencios What is intended is that it i 
decision has been .uri\ed at in one of these bodies the 
ousting agencies should give it effect in the ordinary 
crur«e of piesciibed procc lure The Government must 
of course xetam complete discietion in the mattci of in- 
creasing and decreasing the allotments 

It is the dui} of communities whom Providence 
has called to rule ovoi others to tieat equally and iiu 
partiallv then own kith and km and tho people whom 
the> govern This equaht} of treatment must pxtend 
to official appointments also in Older that the governed' 
rriav have no occasion t > feel that r if responsible posts 
were held by some of then own, tluv would have 
received treatment that was at once helpful and 
advantageous The subject races must not be allowed 
to think that if some of their own countrymen weie 
hiqtili , qlftflftL on* official* •adder* *i\esu onli^ would, 
thev get the opportunity to occup> mmoi official 
positions In short, the Government should so perfoim 
their task that the subject people would not know that 
thev were under a foreign master 

We think that it rests entirelv with the officers of 
the Government to imbue with feelings of perfect trust 
the subject people and to mal e them thoroughlv devoted 
to the Sovereign and his Government So long as these 
officers are just and kmd there can lie no doubt that 
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■who engender discontent amongst the governed cannot 
be looked upon as loyal ^ servants of tho Crown or of 
the Government. 

The people of this country are essentially religious. 
Their pursuits are ultimately for the most part spiritual- 
Consequently, it is > the clear duty of tho Government 
to protect the various religions and to render every help 
m the performance of all the religious practices and 
ceremonies. Such protection should be rendered in an 
impartial manner and with an utter absence of bias or 
bigotiy. An ample politeness should characterise their 
relations with all who belong to different persuasions. 
By this means it would be found extremely easy to gain 
a mastery over the peoples’ hearts. Tho Indian States 
furnish so many illustrations of the effectiveness of this 
policy. This policy neither lowers the prestige nor 
compromises the position of any government. On the 
contrary, it heightens the esteem in which the govern- 
ment is held by the people. But what is far more im- 
portant, this policy helps to eradicate the most common 
and acute differences. It is not inconsistent with any 
one’s personal faith and saves such a deal of heart- 
burning and animosity. “If you live in Rome, do as 
the Romans do” is a well-known principle. Without 
such a principle the practical business of the world can- 
not go on, simply because you can’t carry the people 
with you. 

As an example of how this principle should be ap- 
plied in practice, we would observe that there does not 
seem to be tho slightest reason why on the occasion of 
such festivals as tho “Id” and tho “Dasehra” the Gov- 
ernment officers concerned should not themsoHcs orga- 
nise n “procession,” ns is done in the Indian States. If tins 
\%ero done, people of nil faiths and persuasions would join. 
Such a procession might start from a central point in 
the headquarter* town and may end up after passing 
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through the principal streets, at the Town Hall, or some 
other place selected with an eye to suitability where a 
ska iiuuu inuy have been, pitcued m advance nt this* 
place the Durbanes may be ashed to take seats and 
congratulated on behalf of the Sovereign “I tar Pan” 

may then take place and the “Darbanes” may there- 
after be enabled to mix freely With and congratulate 
each other This done, the proceedings may terminate 
The procession and the Darbar at the end would natu- 
rally .have to be fixed for a convenient houi, so that 
the people who took part m them would have comfort- 
ably gob through the observances enjoined upon them by 
their religion We have no hesitation in saying that 
any objection to this plan can only be regarded as un- 
reasonable To import considerations of dignity and 
prestige into 6uch a matter is to shut one’s eyes to all 
reason and to court difficulties 

To turn to other matters, the question is also being 
debated, at the present time whether to treat the Indian 
States as a separate interest or as one with British 
India We remember that there appeared m the 
* Times of India” two articles upon this question One 
m the issue of the 20th December 1917 and the other 
on the 13th of Jnne, 1918 Apropos of them we are 
oi the opinion that the position as well as the Ireatiea 
of the States ought to be completely respected But at 
the same time counsel should be sought with them m 
all matters relating to commerce, education, agricul 
ture and all others of common concern Js T o less should 
they be consulted in respect of regulations to be framed 
and laws to be enacted which are likely to affect them 
Such consultation can do no harm On the contrary, 
the two interests would thus bo harmonised For ex- 
ample, take the Companies’ kct If this is framed 
under any other conditions tho interests of general trade 
art bound to suffer Further, if the representatives of 
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the States are allowed to join tho representative bodies 
or assemblies in Bntisli India such joint deliberation, 
cannot but ultimately have an miprowng efTect upon 
thej administrations of the States Furthermore the 
States would thus become acquainted with the lequire 
ments of the people in general As legal ds matters 
that are undergoing development it can be productive 
of nothing else but good for tue people both of Bntish 
India and the States to 1 now what I aws or Rules of 
business letard all round progress Such joint Selibe 
ration would of comse be w is tl m u clo s unless all 
together appiouched questions m a friendly spirit that 
is t sts with the object of affording -a 11 possible help 
to each other 

After all the States though separate me yet friend 
ly allied and lelated administrations It can possiblv 
do no harm on tho contraiy it will suielj do good to 
rendei them legitimate satisfaction and thus to cam 
them along Their lovalty to the British Crown i» un 
doubted then favourable disposition tow aids British 
Indian aspirations is equally unquestionable It must 
therefore be hold to bo good policy to help on their 
progress bv removing all hampering restriction and 
impeding reservations Tl cir support being admittedlv 
n asset of tho Empire there can be nothing more im 
politic than to make them disaffected Whv not then 
ensure goneial lmrmon\ and smooth admmistrati >n bv 
cwtlMhig' differ ct^opmnAtar nr Ahr gentnTfr 1 jwffjfwxa" 
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Another suggestion is that Panchayat Boards should 
ho appointed with enhanced poweis with <a view to save 
people from the ruinous expenditure of litigation It 
may, however, he piovided that if nnv pam ho dis- 
satisfied with the award of a Panclmyat Board, resort 
mm hi had to a regulai Court ot Law 

It also occurs to us to 1 cm ark that delay, m tho 
disposal of mattois generally, also makes foi defective 
and inefficient administration 

In any cast a \<ry picking pioblem is to arrange 
that the capital ot the Empire i& all eiuplovtd within 
tho Empire and does not have to find employment m 
foieign countries Ihis, <f course, is only possible if 
Industrie* aie pushed and trade \nd commerce axe 
effectively enabled to expand The sister countries 
within the Enipne should freely help each other with 
capital Experience has c hown, howovei, ♦hat owing 
to delays m tlic appioval of sUicnus, business men can- 
not affoid to keep themselves 01 then capital idle, 
and, therefoie, arrange to employ their wealth m foreign 
countries 

\gain, the question of taxation in relation to the 
attraction or otherwise of capital must also be serious- 
ly considered Heavy taxation has a tendency to scare 
away capital 

Yet another crucial matter is the maintenance of 
happy and sympathetic relations between the offieeis of 
Government and the leaders of the public associated with 
them m the transaction of public business Th© treat- 
ment of the latter by the formei should be such as f o 
indicate identity of interest I x is a mistake to suffer 
these two clashes of exponents to be ranged in opposite 
camps and to give rise to a condition of affair** m which 
one party is sworn to attack and the othei pledged to 
defend Such a stato of things is productive of much 



harm. Frailness combined with amiability is a won- 
derful talisman. 

The following matters require the earnest consi- 
deration of administrators. Inattention to them often 
leads to discontent and unpopularity: — 

(a) The revenue with its subsidiary department, 
, land records, and the police are extremely 

important branches of administration. Their 
condition is, however, far from satisfactory . 
It is most important for the success of a gov- 
ernment that the ryot should trust its officials, 
especially of the police department. To bring 
about such trust it is necessary that the supe- 
rior officers should^ maintain close supervision 
over the acts of their subordinates. The effort 
should be to create the feeling in the mind of 
the ryot that the Government functionaries, 
specially of the police, are tlieir well-wishers 
and mean to protect them from harm. It is 
of course the business .of the polico to bring 
tho wrong-dodrs to justice, but they can do a 
great deal towards keeping tho peaceful in pro- 
per tompor. ' 

(b) It is n plnt.itudo to say that tho ryot is the 
goose that lays tho golden egg. Even more, 
it is tho supporter and tho real benefactor of 
those engaged in the task of administration. 
This consideration entitles the iyots to tho very 
best of treatment. But generally tho ryot* 
suffor tho greatest hardships at tho hands of 
district officors, tho polico and even the cha- 
prasis. Consequently not to check tho evil is 
to suffor a great blot lo remain on the admi- 
nistration. 

In this connection an appeal may also he mado 
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to tho legal profession Its duty is to defend 
the innocent and also to seo that the wrong 
doers do not escape punishment Ijrannv and 
mjustico can bo greatly minimised if this noble 
profession will adopt this cried Iho crimi- 
nal, the mischief nial er, tlio oppressor and tho 
liar who cause so much trouble should be made 
to suffer the maximum punishment prescribed, 
in order that there mnj bo created a whole 
* somo respect for law If tin p diet tin courts 
and tho legal profession combino m tins hu- 
manitarian object it will greatly icdound to 
their own credit and all administrations where 
such n righteous league ovists will be highly 
and desen edlj beloved of the people 

(c) In conclusion wo would sa\ that tho Govern 
ment should endeavour, by all moans posoible 
to ongago and 6eok counsol with people m tho 
transaction of public business It should also 
continue to afford proof of the fact that all 
those within tho British Empiro aro one by 
having no diversity of aim and by tho ab 
senco of any real conflict of interest, but above 
all by virtue of being tlio subjects of one 
common Sovereign It should further evince a 
disposition to w oril in. with the people 

With the consciousness which we have of being 
prompted by non© but the purest of motives m voicing 
these sentiments vve hardly think it necessary to insort 
a word of apology at the end* - Still we may express 
the hope that our observations will be read only as thoy 
are meant We neither claim perfection nor divination 
We perfectly realise our proneness to all ordinary 
human errors All that we claim if we mav repeat 
it, it* to have been led into writing this piece by a 
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stem sen«e of duty to the country and an mcprcs 
sible desire to render service to the host of our lights. 
Oui judgment may ha\e gone astray and vital const- 
delations maj have escaped oui limited hen. But '\' 6 
tiust that our readeis will requite our spirit of fnendlt- 
ness by construing us without any prejudice. Of course 
it an open mind is not brought to beai upon our ie 
flectigna, they may well appeal to be fraught with evi . 

Let us *ee how fai all this goes down with the 
people One can only do ones best The le^ultcnius 
be in the lap ot the Gods. 

\PnUt*ked ?n the East and Wed ’ of March 1919 ) 



10. STRIKES IN INDIA. 


A Suggested Remedy. 

When one reads in the papers of “strikes” one can- 
not help thinking that all the efforts which have been 
made towards the spread of civilisation seem to have 
failed* In such circumstances one must say that it is 
distressing to see men of tactful and intelligent minds 
setting such undesirable examples, examples which are 
not only harmful but most dangerous to others On 
this there can hardly be any difference of opinion 

Trom India’s point of view it must be remembered 
that India is progressing But if India takes to follow 
mg such examples from a knowledge that m other coun- 
tries people get by such actions what they want the 
result will be more harmful than good, the principle 
is not a safe one It is as clear as daylight that" such 
attractive temptations may be yielded to but it is re- 
grettable to note that no one will throw light on the 
cause of ‘ strikes ” Unfortunately the rest of the w orld, 
forgetting what led India to copy them m this respect, 
as she is copying so many things from all parts of the 
globe, will think that India is becoming untrustworthy 
ttmf unift fu he carisrd’erca as one of dfferr owir family 

Is it not then wise that tho»e who are looked upon 
in this country as authorities and exponents of good 
morals, and have played a prominent part in the matter 
of progress and the spread of socialism in its better 
form, should avoid setting examples which are not 
merelv harmful to the country but are particularly m 
junous to the joung generation 9 I appeal to the 
generous hearts and minds of public men and w ould beg 
of them to consider whether such education is flte edit 
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cation needed at the moment W© must remember that 
little time has passed, since we wero feeling and 
undergoing the four years spell of risk and anxiety 
which, thank God, has just come to an end Jbe 
conqueror has won great credit and a glorious name 
These must now be maintained. They were greatly due 
to union, good will, correct attitude and firmly based 
determination — virtues which are now becoming histori- 
cal facts They are worthy of consideration by those 
who have become conquerors by the grace “of God I* 
it m keeping with the dignity we have attained that 
the announcement of the Armistice should lead us, even 
before Peace is signed, to adopt such an attitude? 
It appears almost inhuman as one would have 
thought that the public would be at rest at least for 
twelve months from the time that the peace is sighted 
Who does not wish to improve his income, position 
and 6tatus? We all wish this and there are ways and 
ways — a good way, a harsh way and a bad way Why 
should one not adopt the good way and drop from ones 
mind the other two? Really it is a great pity that wo 
do not do so It is natural to those who are the peace 
makers to look, upon such actions as uncalled for Is 
thero no bettor way than “striking ’ ? If not, I regret 
it again and again I am sure there are better wajs 
for an intelligent and model country whose movements 
are carefully watched Our men of great experience 
and knowledge can find man) other ways to get over 
their grievances and to save the country from the dis- 
grace and disaster of “strikes ” There is one way to 
improve on this and I suggest that it would be best to 
appoint a special Court to settle disputes on industrial 
matters before they ever grow into “strikes ” Such a 
Court of Arbitrators could hear and decide when pcoplo 
had an> sound point of view to urge 
tPuUishrd m 'The Times of India," dated 3-4-1919 ) 



11. THE PUNJAB MAIL. 


'Shu timing oi this mail has been chopped and 
changed m the most light-hearted manner of recent 
years, and each change has been for the worse The 
mam factors which should govern the timing are quite 
simple ^ They are that the trams should leave Bombay 
With the minimum of inconvenience and loss of time to 
the business community , and that they should arrive at 
Delhi at as reasonable an hour as possible, but the time 
of arrival at Delhi is quite subordinate to that of the 
time of departure from Bombay The present arrange- 
ments are nicely calculated to secure the maximum of 
inconvenience and the minimum of advantage The 
normal timing of the G I P mail, for the present 
arrangements are only transitory, is to leave Bombay 
at two o’clock and to arrive m Delhi at 9 pm Now a 
two o clock mail from Bombay is a nuisance It 
cuts right into a busy day and it involves leaving 
Victoria Terminus at the hottest hour of the day Our 
correspondent suggests that it should leave Victoria 
Terminus at eight a m and reach Delhi at six p m 
The mail from Simla to Bombay is ordinarily still more 
inconvenient Either the passenger must leave Simla by 
the rail motor and kick his heels at Kalka station for 
nearly six hours, or else come down by the Simla-Kalka 
Railway, a most wretched and tedious journey In 
either case he reaches Bombay — or ought to reach Bom- 
bay — a t three in the afternoon, which wastes the whole 
of that day The alter native proposed is to lea\o 
Kail a at 6 50 and to reach Victoria Terminus at eleven 
a m Then there is the Northern Express by the B B 
& C I Railway Any commonsen«e adjustment of 
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two mail services to a centra of the importance of Delhi 
would provide a considerable gap between the departure 
of the mails, for instance, if one mail went in. the 
morning the other would start in the evening We 
now have the absurdity of the two mails leaving within 
two hours of each other, and both at an inconvenient 
and wasteful hour If the G I P mail leaves in the 
morning then the B B & C I mail ought to leave 
in the evening, say somewhere about sis. or seven o clocl 
which would permit of a full day’s work being done m 
Bombay before starting The subject is much too im 
portant to be settled b} the obiter dictum of the Bail 
waj authorities for the public are vitallj concerned 
We suggest, therefore that steps be taken to ascertam 
the public wishes m this respect and then to fix timings 
which will be adhered to In Europe the principal 
mail trains run for jears on the same timings, without 
material disturbance What io possible there, with ‘ 
variety of interests to consider, ought to be much easioi 
in India where the State either owns or has- a control 
lmg interest m the principal railwnvs Let us havo 
the issue fairlj threshed out and a definite policj laid 
down which will last for \onrs 

(Published vn "Tie Times of Indta ’ dated 3 1-1919) 



12. THE PRESENT UNREST. 


Thoughtful Reflections. 

The present world conditions have, no doubt, given 
food for thought to many. Perfection there never was 
and probably never can be, and it is impossible to 
imagine a state of society where everything is to the 
satisfaction of all This is not possible even in a small 
household, let alone the wide, wide world 

But the present unrest is more widely spread, and, 
perhaps, deeper than any yet known to history. All 
this cannot but retard progress The labouring classes 
are bent on strikes and do not seem to reflect that un- 
less production is increased there cannot bo any perma- 
nent increase m wages Increased cost of production 
must mako the cost of living higher and higher, and 
intensify more and more the evils from which the world 
is now suffering They have already reduced the hours 
of work and the cry for more wages and less work is 
still insistent There is intense class distrust and 
class antagonism. Cannot something be devised to 
make people see things m their true perspective? Of 
what good will be the League of Nations if individual 
countries become like houses divided against themselves’ 

The Example of Afghanistan. 

Looking nearer home one is struck with wonder 
and surprise One is simply aghast at the attitude 
adopted fry Afghanistan No reliable news is to hand 
of tho circumstances attending the tragic death of the 
late Amir, nor is it clear why such treatment was meted 
out to such a good man as \mir Habibullah Tho*o 
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who knew him. could never imagine such an end a g 
possible The real condition of the country is generally 
unknown to outside people, but one can gather from 
the newspapers that the Afghans are not in a chastened 
mood of repentance However, a well-wisher of theirs 
cannot help but ask them to take long views and see 
whither their recent conduct must lead them So fa 
as one could judge from outside, thero was nothing 
to make the country embark on such a mad enterprise 
They should have strained every" nerve to maintain 
peace and to obviate causes leading to its disturbance 
devoting their attention to the introduction of such re 
forms as would lead to the progress of their countrj 
The example of Japan and of other countries should 
have been a great stimulus to them Afghanistan doe^ 
not seem to havo advanced much during the last sixtv 
years It is tho first duty of its Euler, if ho bo guided 
by wisdom and the desne lor tho good of Ins people, to 
banish barbarism from the countrj , and to spread know 
ledge and the arts of civilization which would bring 
tho flowers of prosperity as in a well tended gaidon 
It is a matter for sorrow that Afghanistan should bet 
tho ovil example of murdering a good and wi«o Ruler 
liko tho lato Amir Tho Afghans should not l 050 
sight of tho fato that lm* bofnllen Turkey and thov 
will bo wise to avoid pitfalls 

PllOORESS AND IIOMF RULE 

Looking nt India, a strango spectnclo moots tin 
vision Pooplo havo firgotten what steads “Progro*' 
js and thtj uro all shouting “Homo Rule” ‘Ilcmt 
Rules’ and I need not point out that "Pn 0 rc-.s an l 
“Homo Rule’ nro not nectssarilv s^nonwnous In fact 
it is not difhcult to limigino conditions where *H<rm 
Rulo” mav moan the opjxv,ito of “Prugn ''S ” Mv apical 
(o the iienpU of th count rv >< maintain omhtims 
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that make for “Progress,” prevent the dislocation of 
business m general, and, whatever be your rights, try 
to preserve them with tact and moderation. Internal 
quarrels and disputes will cause disturbances, which m 
their train will bring poverty and misery. That will 
not only retard progress, but it will take a long time 
even to restore existing conditions 

One finds with despair that a majority of people 
listen to evil counsels much more readily than to advice 
which is really for their good The newspapers also 
have a great opportunity and a correspondingly great 
duty laid upon them to lead people on to the right path 
by abstaining from publishing anything that may 
cause excitement or disturbances Not long ago The 
Times of India published an article which contained 
a paragraph to the effect that great responsibility lay 
upon the newspapers for maintenance of law and order 
m the country, and that their own (newspapers’) pros- 
perity depended upon the prosperity of the country 
It is, therefore, incumbent upon the newspapers in their 
own interests to try to create healthy public opinion and 
curb evil tendencies Otherwise there is great danger 
of constant disturbances and of attendant evils of 
poverty and misery in the country. 

Duty op Government and Leaders. 

The government, it matter^ not what government 
it is, should so act towards the people that the people 
may regard the government as their “Ain Bap” (Mother 
and Father) This is a common and very oxpressivo 
plira&o m India denoting that verj close and mtimato 
relationship, which makes the parents bestow oven care 
and affection upon their offspring 

Government should be caroful not to take the lead 
in an} matter that mnv create an unfavourable im- 
pression upon the minds of the people It is an axfo- 
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matic truth that the foundations of that government 
are well and truly laid which has the whole-hearted 
support of the people and where the obedience of the 
people is willing and not due to any fear caused by 
pressure or force These are broad and obvious prin- 
ciples, yet it is not easy to underotand why these are 
overlooked and the state of the country is allowed to 
go from bad to worse 

The public leaders should also understand that 
greater responsibility is theirs to maintain the progress 
of the country They should adopt such a policy 
would root out from the minds of the people all 
thoughts of disputes and disturbances without making 
them lose sight of the objective The objective should 
be that the Emperor and his Government should be 
maintained intact and if, on occasion, there bo a slip 
on the part of the Government, representation should 
bo made with such tact moderation and foresight that 
the error maj be happily rectified If this course of 
conduct is not followed I am afraid evils will increase 
day by day and that will bring no good to tho country 
Ministers of States should also not forgot that great res- 
ponsibility lies upon them to act with great foresight, 
judgment, tact and caution and they should not act 
thoughtlessly or lightly Anything done under tho 
stress of excitement or passion is sure to lend to disaster 
h 'cause passion obscures vision and clouds tho intellect 

V Final <\rrr\L 

Therefore, O brethren whether of Afghanistan or 
ef India or of nnv other count rv ( I appeal to vou nil 
m whatever vru do ponder well and deeply before 
launching upon anv course of action and avoid tho 
doing of things that mnv cause widespread loss of life 
things bv which woicn and children lose their support 
and pre*ex*ion and families and c<untrn « mnv 1#* ruin* 
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ed. You should never forget God and to pray to Him 
m all humility that He may give us goodness, wisdom 
and strength to maintain peace and order and to root 
out evils that cause dissatisfaction and disturbances 

(Published in “ The Times of India,” dated 22-8-1919) 



13. MU SINGS OF A WANDERER. 

Luckily for society and the individual there 
are occasions, positions and situations which m their 
own place are conducive to concentrated thought I find 
that the tram journey is one of these The other da}, 
while speeding to my destination, with such speed as 
the G. I P express could make, my thoughts 
also and they dwelt on the present condition of affans 
in particular regard to the dearness of food and the 
general unrest and discontent, which characterise the 
pre&ent times That this state of affairs should arise 
after the termination of the gigantic war from winch 
the British Empire including India has emerged trium- 
phant is, if not strange, ccitainty vorj deplorable 

Theorists always lia\o an easy explanation of ever} 
thing, and the explanation one hears at the present day 
from the mouth of over} ono who pretends to 
probo causes and to understand their results, is that tho 
upheaval, which wo are now witnessing, is entirety eco- 
nomic. Tho explanation inaj bo sufficient, but it i*» 
too uidety worded to bo definite Tho question is even 
though economic, what is tho principal and tho exact 
causo? In other words, wliat is the essential factor 
in tho economic situation, which is clirectty and largelv 
responsible for tlio poor people special! v rt sorting to 
wa}s to which thov in this count r\ have novor been 
accustomed 

I \ ( nturo to suggest that tho gram merchants who 
deal din*ctty with tho p*>r workmen fir purpose «>f 
tht sale and burti r of f>od grains nro rnp«‘«»bh> f>r 



occasioning the present discontent Ihoy seem, how 
over, to be following a \ory short sighted policy I feci 
no hesitation m saying that the profits of the merchants 
gonorallv and of those m particular depend upon the 
contentment of tho ryots If the former endeavour to 
preserve the latter, larger business will como their way 
and therefore, they may e\pect larger profits and greater 
prosperity for thomsehes 

I cannot claim sufficiently wulo experience of the 
necessary kind to speak with any weight of authority 
much le&s to be m a position to lay down the law on 
the point — and at the best of times to dogmatise is not 
in my line — so I apologise beforehand for the suggestion 
and the appeal I am going to mal e 

I appeal at once to the generous heart of the Go\ 
emment and to all our God fearing merchants, spe 
cially the gram dealers to take the long view and to 
make vivid sympathy towards the poor the basis and 
the predomment note of their policv and of their deal 
mgs with the mass of the people This line of action 
alone will pay in the long run for to day s profit and 
to morrow s loss cannot be contemplated as either a 
\ery happy state or prospect That way lies not only 
the possibility of a greater loss in tho end but the pro 
babihty of disaster 

Business acumen and commercial shrewdness if 
they can enable anything should enable correct fore 
cast and the striking of balance At the same time 
there is no use in hiding the fact that to strike a balance 
somebody s interests Jiave to be sacrificed and from 
another point of \ieu somebody s displeasure has to be 
incurred 

To come to my point at once, I think the various 
Goiemments m this country and the trade should 
combine mol e up their m inds a nd decide to fix the mint 
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mum rates of the various commodities somewhat as 
follows — 
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I quite expect the people to laugh at my sugges- 
tion and to regard it as ludicrous, absurd, impracti- 
cable and every thing else, which can be expressed by 
a condemnatory word in the English language ; but I 
am prepared to face public ridicule The point I wish 
to make is that the welfare of tha body politic and the 
weal of any human society depends primarily upon the 
nourishment of the physical system and the mainte- 
nance of the power of work If the nourishment is 
not sufficient and therefore, the power and consequently 
the will to work contentedly and profitably is sapped 
onlj misory can result from which, in the end, even the 
hotter fed and tbo long pursed cannot escape This 
is a point which is well worth focusing and fixing in 
the public attention, ns I fear that if it should bo lost 
sight of, the consequences maj bo torriblo 

The self-constituted or selected lenders of tho 
Labour Association hardly 6eom to approach their tusk 
from this point of view It is # a misfortune of our 
country that we borrow not onlj readily but bodilv 
from foreign countries tho worst and not tho liest I 
ilo not know howr it is, but wc seem extremely prone, 
alwavs cxtnmel} predisposed to being j»ermentpd with 
the foreign «pirit The dangerous formula boj tho 
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popular thing, get majority on your side and with this 
backing demand what is most fashionable at the 
moment, and you can be sure of consideration and res* 
pect on one hand and the concession of your demand 
by the most unyieldulg government on the other But 
may I venture to suggest that the happy society is the 
one which coheres and the safest gov eminent the one 
whose subjects are bound to it with feelings of loyalty 
and fidelity. Pressure, which does not make for public 
happiness is never justified of its result It is risky, 
it is dangerous, it has the possibility of proving disas- 
trous 

In our present distraction when the human mind 
seems disgruntled and distraught, we cannot do better 
than turn our thoughts upon the Eternal Source of Wis- 
dom and the Everlasting Fountain of Peace In this 
bus) age when we are for ever hustling, when we 
arp perpetually busy planning towards what we consi- 
der to bo the final goal, we think too little and as for 
prayer, we have no time for it I, therefore, say Oh 
God All Wise, Almighty, save us from ourselves and 
from the consequences of our blindness, for we know 
not what we do Thou art the supreme Mind Thou 
controllest all human minds Oh Tender and Merciful, 
guide our steps aright and show us the way. Help us 
Oh Lord to work unitedly on one platform,, to work 
for*tho good of thy children, to work so that wo may 
help the poor and save the rich from dtsaster. 



14. EXCESS VERSUS MODERATION. 


A Dialogue Between Two Boon Companions 

( Rendered and adapted from the original ) 
Fire-Eater — Greetings — Hay the Peace of God deb- 
cend upon you 

Slow-Coaoh — -Halloa' I reciprocate your blessings. 
Hope you are well What an ago it is since we met. 
Why friend 1 What is the matter? We never seem to 
meet and you don’t appear to bother about us poor follv 1 
Why are we estranged ? 

But never mind let us have a rare old buck 
just launch forth— Tell me, why do we see nothing but 
topsy-turvydom all round us in the World now-a-days? 

Good Lord' If things continue very much in thu* 
way, then what will happen? “Nunc dinntis”' “Thy 
Kingdom come,” I presume' 

But seriously have you thought over the matter from 
this point of view? Wherever you turn, you find noth- 
ing but confusion worse confounded Wo seem to hnvo 
fallen upon strangely evil days — for on all sides wo hear 
nothing but tlio counsels of perfection One chap says 
“Stnko" — another says * boycott” Some preach “Ilflrtal, 
wjulo others concentrate on tho "Klnlnfat question ” In 
the mulst of all this the vv omen-folk of the country arc 
working out grand plans for themselv e->, borrowing ideas 
without examination ns the ground work of their 
schemes To crown all prices m tins country seem to 
hnvo developed a spirit of rivalry with the American 
•Sky-Scrapers’ — Hmven knows what is to comt next 
But, please God, even these the clouds will disperse, 
lrminc urn-inn* Mum! I.ifr >« m-wr llie *nnii- nml 1 
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fancy m all ages sorrow and happiness have alternated. 
So let ns pray • — Oh, Merciful God, Creator and Protec- 
tor of the Universe have mercy on thy Creatures. Whe- 
ther good, after Thy heart, or full of evil — we are Thine 
and owe our existence to Thee. Keep us from evil and 
lead our steps on the path of "'righteousness. Oh God, 
Almighty — ft is the truth and nothing hut the truth that 
not a single leaf on the branch of a tree can move ex- 
cept in obedience to the laws ordained by Thee. 

Old friend’ it breaks my heart to see that in these 
days of civilisation and advancement, man is rather 
intent on ignoring God and discarding all moral 
responsibility — Is not the exhortation “Live for others” 
as full of wisdom to-day as ever it was ? Then why don’t 
we help each other instead of cutting each other’s throats. 

Why don’t we apply ourselves to the prosperity of 
the country and work for Peace and all its blessings \ 
Mark my words — Egotism which is at the bottom of all 
selfishness and all strife will yet sound tho death-knell of 
civilised society. 

But let us take one thing at a time I am afraid 
I am monopolising the conversation — which has so far 
been very one-sided, but you are the wise one and I seek 
enlightenment — what is this bogey of ’TChilafat”? , 

What are the true mainsprings of tho deep sym- 
pathy which is being professed ? Can you gixo me any 
instances of sympathy felt for us in distant countries, 
the memory of which imposes upon us tho moral obliga- 
tion to sympathise so nctixely now? I, for one, don’t re- 
member any talk e\en until only a few years ago ns 
regards any such obligation under winch wo had been 
placed Bearing in mind the grateful nature of our coun- 
try men, it is hard to belie\o that if there hail been any 
call on our gratitude it wouldn’t hnxe rung through the 
length and breadth of the country. MV knowledge of 
hi«tory may 1 k> dofectixc, but so far ns I knox it, T 
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can’t remember any occasion on winch, tlie people of other 
countries showed such marked sympathy with ns that in 
return we are now obliged as moral beings to reciprocate. 

If I am right in my facts, then why this turmoil? 
If the fuss we are making is based upon expediency, 
then our tactics are unquestionably wrong. Is it not 
possible to eschew aggressiveness and adopt methods that 
would be an example to the world • in other words can. t 
we gain our ends without throwing mud and getting 
bespattered ourselves? 

I grant that the pursuit of such a course presup- 
poses the exercise, in the highest degree, of the virtues 
of forbearance and unity, not to say of knowledge and 
impartiality. And further, the virtues must be supported 
by honesty of purpose, truthfulness of speech and above 
all by God-fearingness. We mav shut our oves to it, but 
it is an eternal truth that these virtues alone lead to 
eventual success — and I think I mav sav that oven the 
happenings of recent times have vindicated this truth. 

Of course it is a question of time. You know the old, 
old children’s story of the tortoise and the hare 

To adapt ono of our own proverbs — “It is better to 
cat broad that is cold thau to eat that winch is too hot.” 

With my nineteenth century outlook on life, wlmt I 
am bothered about is that if the present conditions as fo 
aims and methods continue the cousoquoncos to the 
country mav bo very ginio indeed I want to fool as- 
sured that, there is intelligent and practicable thought 
behind tho course that is being pursued I for ono fool 
that we nro |>crilously near disaster. 

Have jou ovor considarod that tho weahor always f 
gy>6 to tho wall, and further that strife and lontnnersy 
nhiflvs react upon the poor, mid the nl*ound j« moor 
o\or the heads of tho«o who have egg'd them on to action 
which thov never undeni<*Ml. Why should tho ignorant 
p**^ |k< dragg’xl into v ntr p-dilin! or » hmi I'lMk*'' 
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brethien It is up to you to li&ten to and ponder or to 
leject it all with scorn One thing' i» clear that the poor 
go to the u all Show me a case in which the “Big 
Guns have e\ei suffered My one regret is that even 
those whom a Wise Providence has called to give ns 
Peace and Contentment have so far done nothing to en 
able the people to understand the real facts of the va- 
rious cases — and now they are coloured and distorted and 
embroidered to mislead the public 

lake the question of prices They have attained a 
le\el which has given use to a dismal outlook As a 
sign of the times, I recall the fact that the other day 
some one pleaded through the public Press with tlio 
trading world for consideration, but that pleading seems 
to have gone for nothing probably because the sugge» 
tion put forward was summarily dismissed as quixotic 
So much might bo said for tho Government that it u> 
awkward for them to interfere in matters of this nature 
which aie best settled by invoking tho public spirit of 
the people who nro directly concerned with and control 
those affairs In that view, would it not bo better if v ° 
public nun got together and ovolved s»me wav out ot 
the difficult} m a spirit of compromiso and humanity ? 
Supposing no formed a representative bod} which would 
command respectful hearing and ndviso ns to the lines 
on which the poor can bo saved from starvation, con si s- 
tr nth with leaving a fair margin of pi off t to the trndo 
ami ensuring the prosperity of tho country It is true 
that such a ti« media will make <\c<*,si\o profits lx mg 
earned by traders and merchants imp »ssibl< , but lovui 
returns thus secured— tin ro i-> no question of loss— .can ho 
sun h mndo up by mere isod <u(<rpns> and n w«hr 
fa Id of hn-nu-", which is the real de-idcrutum Ixt it 
not lx firgvtten that the lualth of the Inbounr i« the 
gr< atc^t eronrmir m>st t, for on it ulJinmtf Jy dijwnds 
tin earning uipntitv of the big nqitnli't 
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I plead for going slow as regards the various 
questions that ate being taken up all of a heap — “Hasten 
Slowly” — precipitous haste r& disastrous. 

An essential factor m our piogress is the working 
shoulder to shoulder of l&e&k and West, reswlUwg 
genume mutual good will and an earnest desire on either 
side to help and co operate w ith the other IVe should 
clearly realise out dependance upon the West as 
regards invention and execution, our knowledge of in- 
dustrial chemistry, the engmeenng sciences and the 
healing aits, three of the most important fields of pie- 
sent human activity for that matter all knowledge ot 
any practical utility is derived by us from the West, and 
wo are dependant upon it for being kept au fait with the 
advances made m this direction. Not onl> that, but we 
have developed Such a penchant for things Western that 
they have become indispensable to our dailj life As 
agam&t this, we find an entire absence of confidence 
wcwwwgit, wv <w\t CAVxwtxywwwx who know t\v* 

practice of these various arts and sciences What a 
predicament to be m? 

Of course the reply to raj pleading for working 
hand m hand with the West would be that the nations 
of that quarter of tho globe are so intoxicated with power 
that there can bo no hope of fair play at their hands 
Granted, but doesn’t tho remedy for tins lio m bringing 
about friendly intercourse leading to a proper understand' 
mg rather than m tho Roland for an Oliver policv. Rc- 
member that tho chances of success must remain rnnoto 
ns long ns a thorough understanding is not established 
I am suro man* can speak from personal experience ns 
regards tho charm and solvent effect of happy social 
relation-*. I grant that as to this matter fearful short- 
sighted ness chnrrictcTVscs the fiUhmh of \>Mh s.nhr>, but 
then vie are in th» position of tliosf ax ]jo have conces- 
sions to obtain Thi> \u\\ max hr ncnptid or not, liut 
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the fact remains that them is no getting on without » 
correct understanding. Thetrofore^ in the conditions 
that are, the best policy would seem to be to gam the 
good will of those with whom wo have been yoked to pull 
together Conceit will not pay, no, nor insolence either 
I think it ib accepted deduction of social philosophy 
that “Pride goeth beforo destruction ’ He would be a 
bold man who would assert that he is entirely free from 
defects Human nature was not intended to be perfect 
in all details — all races, all communities, all individuals 
have their defects So we, for our part must take large 
views and preserve human attitude — al&o let us make up 
oui minds that we shall come out victorious only if 
carry on the fight with the weapons of honesty and tole- 
ration Those who are moved by false pride and who set 
a great store by mere cloverncss are bound in the long 
run to bo worstod in the struggle Time must fight on 
our bide and must lia\o our patience as las ally 

The history of the world is the history of humbled 
pride the wonder only is that e\cn apparent dangers* 
do not suffico to keep pcoplo from going headlong to 
uim when the), by different tactics, might easily become 
public bonef actors Who knows, but tlioro may bo a 
w iso ordmnment of Providence behind it all Just consi- 
der what a riot of irrationality tlioro is nil around us 
Tho world seems to have gone crazy and a particular 
“Stunt" is tho order of the ilnj Tho World all round 
presents an amazing spectacle — instead of being n sight 
for tlu Gods it is enough to make the angels wup It 
nil it minds one so forcibh of tin words of Hafiz who 
whin bewailing the c\ cle of tin Moon said 
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jrt ** b ** v^sa^ ^ 

^ J U t» J da. y KZ*~» I uX-la. y^ t \) ’o * 

^ Xl (V* ) ti i *1^- «L ^ !j u !^j 
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f"' u* u- 5 / /■> ui;j J> 
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f 1 " ^r* /=• j) ^ u>j *>y> 

^jC j.j /.%,)^^- _^x£o hjla. dX> 

<j~ jf > ;•> ■>• ^ ^ o’ 1 

What is this not that I see in the cycle of the 
Moon The whole universe seems to be filled with tu- 
mult and confusion 

Brothers have no mercy on each other nor has tho 
father any soft feeling for his son 

The daughters are eternally at war with then 
mothers, and sons actually wish their father’s ill 

The thorough bred horse is sorebacked undei a mule 
load while the necklace of gold goes to adorn the asinine 
neck 

The foolhardy’^ beverage is the syrup of rose and 
candy while the lot of the man of wisdom is to subsist 
upon his own heart’s blood 

Listen to Hafiz’s advice, Oh thou respectable one go 
do good m the World for this advice is better than all 
the pearls and precious stones 

Oh Lord of the Universe* forgive us our transgres- 
sions, listen to our wail as the wail of Thy helpless ones 
m agon} 

Oh Loving rather* guide our steps aright and give 
«- *i.« in inn-iioc* Tw*n« Peace and Contentment. 



15. THE KHILAFAT. 


A Few Questions. 

It would bo very helpful indeed if some ono m 
tho Know would take the trouble publicly to state what is 
really behind the “Khilafat ilovemont,” that is explain 
the ultimate object which is desired to bo attained by the 
expression of righteous indignation of tho treatment of 
Turkey ns decided upon by tho Great Allies 

Any person who appeals to tho intelligentsia of a 
country, or for that matter to the masses through tho 
media of the public press and the public platform, is 
stiaiglitway disqualified for his task and not entitled to a 
hearing if ho attempts to discredit a public mo\omcnt 
by imputing inotms to its leadors, ridicules it as futile, 
or suggests tho existence of a sinister design behind n 
profession of a principled agitation 

Tor my part T gladh and whole-heartedly accept 
the Khilafat contro\erev as a perfectly lcgitunnto sub- 
ject of public comment, inspired b\ n s< n^o of public 
mornlitv and a gomuno doiro to 600 it maintained at 
its modi m high standard T do not therefore, thnrnc- 
n ri i i hr /cal manifested m regard to the fortunes of 
Turl<\ as nltictiy! or irr» sponsibh But what I do 
most larnisth dof-in is tn comprehend tho p«wcliotog> 
of tin protagonists and to nmli rdnmt how thn in con- 
nle tin ir attitudn with tin* logic of facts 

,\s far as I lm\« Ixsa able to undo out tho Tur- 
1 l-h question is alleged to possess for the Main mrdmis 
tif India a n litmus nqKei and for tlie i*»'«*i*l * of Imho 



guicrall} an ethical one. Plainly put, tho Sultan oi 
Turkey must rcnmm the Khalifa or Islam is vanquish- 
ed, and Turkey tcmtoually must remain as she was 
beforo sho entered tho war, or tho standard of interna- 
tional morality which was raised amidst the dm of battle 
must bo half-masted for tho plighted word df Great 
Britain has been blushlessly eaten Tins I take to be 
the position of tho Khilafat movement hadci-*, a sum- 
mary of their arguments and tho gravamen of their in- 
dictment 

But lot us cvamino tho position dispassionately — ■ 
m tho light of history — in the light of facts — no less 
than from the point of feasibility and tho interest of all 
parties concerned, applying to our examination as wo 
go along tho test of doctrines which find most favour 
in the present time 

So far as regards tho Khilafat continuing to mhcie 
m tli© Sultan of Turkey, the Government of Great Bri- 
tain has made it quite clear that it has no concern with 
tho question who is to bo the Khalifa and that it is 
entirely a question for the Moslem world to decide In 
view of this very explicit declaration, it hardly appears 
to be necessary to go into the claims of tho Sultan to 
the high office of Khalifa — although it might bo re- 
marked in passing that tha researches. o£_ Indian histo- 
rians, no less than the recent attitude of Afghanistan, to 
which country the Moslems of India now wish to repair 
m increasing numbers, m regaid to the matter would 
appear to contradict tho claims put forward both m res- 
pect of the Sultan’s title and in respect of the Khalifa, 
whoever he may be, being master of sufficiently exten- 
sive territory and owner of a large enough measure of 
temporal power to sustain his spiritual stewardship 

As for the complaint of broken pledge, Mr .Edmund 
Candler’s open letter to Mr. Gandhi, one must own for 



the sale of honest thinking, makes very convincing 
reading indeed 

I think there are people who complain that vis a- 
vis, the Armenian, the Turk is being condemned un- 
heard But is the partitioning of Turkey, which is 
complained of, entirely the result of the biassed sym- 
pathy of Christian peoples with the Armenian ? 

Then again, how is it that the Mahomedan blood 
and m sympathy with it, the blood of Hindu fair play- 
ing political leaders, was not up on the several occasions 
when Turkey was mulcted of its Provinces? I extract 
the following from a writer of authority who repre- 
sented a Neutral Power at the time the occurrences he 
narrates took place — a Power which even to day is not 
at one with the British Government over the Turkish 
question — 

‘By 1913 many changes had taken place Austria 
had annexed two Turkish Provinces Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, Italy had wrenched away Tripoli, Turkey had 
fought two v ars \\ ith tho Ball an States and line! lost 
all her territories in Europe, e>\copt Constantinople and 
a small hinterland " 

Bar a small band of cnorgotic zealot* who would 
appear to havo been prompted more by a spirit of 
mlmirnblo onterpri*o than by sentiments of purely 
religion*: 1 mshtp and that only during tho time of 
tho Balkan affair, who went on a mission to Turkey 
no occasion can bo recalled on which cither such iden- 
tity of interests between India and Jurliv was mam 
footed as now or when apprehension a* to tho future 
fato of Turkey absolutely forced Indians precipitately 
to cry ofT albgionco to the Government of Great Britain 
to dare anv thing and to nil all 

I\ r contra, it might Ix« n**tu I imperially of stuihnt* 
of history, whin, in tho jmlmuxL d»vs of the Ottoman 
1 rnpire th< mUrtsts of their co-religionists in India 
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or of those who subsisted , alongside of them m 
this country, over gave a moment’s trouble to the 
Mahometan Turk of that Europo-Asiatic Power ? Truly 
the war has witnessed many changes, but none more 
striking than the spnnging up of feolmgs which were 
unknown so short a time as ten years ago 1 

"What then, I ask again, m all humility and all 
earnestness, is there really behind the “Khilafat Move- 
ment”? And why does it need such adventitious aids 
and such shadowy, if not shady, props to sustain itself ? 
Is the extramural patriotism really such a casuistic obli- 
gation that the ongm of charity must be completely 
forgotten? 

If there are privileges to acquire, if there are legi- 
timate grievances that need redress, or to put it less 
deferentially and euphemistically, if there are rights 
that must be wrested — why not focus them, state them 
baldly and unemotionally so as to give the less-informed 
an opportunity of considering them ? There would thus 
be secured a larger following and an unanimity of view 
which is so important m political life If the leading 
thinkers of the country would only get together, frame 
a programme of steady and sober ventilation of hard- 
ships and disabilities, instead of devising new modes for 
the expression of resentment such as the renunciation 
of titles which even Mr Gandhi has deprecated, there 
might be some chance of harmony — the condition prece 
dent of all sociological, economic and political progress 


C Published in * The Times of India , dated 7 6 1920) 



16. THE STATE OF INDIA. 


Pacific Counsels. 

When the Philosopher Prince exclaimed “There is 
something rotten m the stato of Denmark,” he delivered 
himself, we may say, of a well-weighed utterance res- 
pecting India in the year of grace 1920 A.D. 1 Making 
every allowance foi the factors and forces that have 
come into play and foi their reaction and interaction, 
the present condition of affairs still remains something 
of a mystery, a something unintelligible, incomprehen- 
sible, unfathomable — and as for a remedy that will 
pro\o adequate — Ah! well — there is a forlorn hope! 

If the brains of tlio country* do not even now em- 
ploy then fni-sightcd statesmanship m tho sorvico of 
the country to moderate tho pace, so characteristic of 
liding for a fall, who can avert tho catastrophe — the 
mangled heap at the bottom of tho precipice — before it is 
too late? 

finest, clamour, fulmmation, uproar, alternating 
with nionuc«-> ami denunciation, eventuating now and 
again in actions which either disfoento the even tenor 
of economic life or 1ml fair to disorganize society and 
produce chno-»; to say* that this is tho order of the day’ 
is hardly to exaggerate tho fact. Sad beyond words is 
tho predicament wo are in. And yet it would *.*tni »*• 
if it were seriously Iwditwcd that tho height of wisdom 
varied inversely with talm delitn'ratom and the {million 
of nil trouble lay in paralymrig the* eristirrg 
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Indiscriminate importation of exotics slavish mutation, 
aping what else is it 9 Wliat miklei judgment can be 
passed upon tho methods that find favour? — methods 
tliat aic calculated to alter our social structure hope- 
lessly beyond recognition. Nobody seems to Jia\e any 
uso for tho sago observ ation that if borrow wo must from 
foreign countries, we should onl} borrow that which is 
best in them, that which is of proved worth, that which 
will suit and bo assimilated rather than that winch bung 
trill} foreign matter will course liho a to\m m tho veins 
generate disease and cause the decay of tho body politic 
Anyhow, before they advocate tho idoption of 
methods which aro entirely foreign to our conception of 
tho State, is it not reasonable to expect that our public 
speakors will acquaint the public with the pros and cons 
of each question, state both sides of each case, or as the 
expression goes, exhibit both sides of the shield — always 
drawing a faithful picture with proper light and shade 
Ono-sided versions are proverbially dangerous, and noth- 
ing is more conductive to misleading the public than 
partisan utterances and un-lateral writings Besides, 
common honesty demands fair representation of ever} 
case and surely the claims of honest} must take prece- 
dence over those of clever tactics 

No Wax Out 9 

Again, xeally and truly, is there no alternative to 
tin oats "vnd menaces Is there no way out of the diffi- 
culties that thero may bo, except along the path of coer- 
cion 9 If tho belief is that m politics force must be the 
first and tho last resort I wonder if that is reall} a case 
of taking a leaf out of Britain s book ? But at the cost 
of repetition, I would say that object imitation ct 
foreign methods is an unsound doctrine of public conduct 
‘‘Man} countries, man} customs” is an eastern proverb — 
and the customs are determined bv differences of climate, 
Miinernmcnt and soc i nl n iz at ion 
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It is perfectly true that no go\emmcnt should adopt 
moasures wlucli arc likely to lead to ovil consequences, 
nor should it court unnecessary unpopularity and 
thus teach tho peoplo to agitato and nurse a, sense 
of gric\ anco Differently put, it behoves every govern- 
ment to take stock of tho peoplo’s progress m education 
(tho more particularly in tho case of a nation which has 
possessed an ancient civilisation, oven though its fram- 
ing on modem lines may have taken place gradually 
withm recent years ) and to concede to them tho manage- 
ment of their own affairs in a measure proportional to 
their capacity in. this respect But such transference of 
authority should always bo a free and voluntary gif* 
prompted by the government s o\v n recognition of capa- 
city and not a grudging concession to irresistiblo pres 
sure Nothing so conduces to deep attachment and ge- 
nuine loyalty as the anticipation of legitimate demands 
and their graceful acceptance as the reward of laudable 
ambitiou, in the process of development 
- Unfortunately, however the moral deduciblo from 
recent happenings is that not an inch of ground shall 
be yielded until to speak metaphorically, it has been 
fought for and won Such an attitude can scarcely be 
called very wise tactics Tho wiser course obviously is 
to entrust people with responsibilities according to their 
intelligence and capacity — the more so as people, at thb 
present moment seem to be very keen on shouldering res- 
ponsibility 

Surely, it is ns essentially human to feel genuinely 
grateful for unexpected trust, as for unexpected favours, 
and equally true it is that nothing conduce** moro to in- 
tensify loyalty than does deep and sincere gratitude 
Tins would appear to be the host lino for tlie Govern- 
ment to take in the present conditions of this country. 
The contrary policy*, uz , that of making people proe 
their cnpncity for united clamour, threatening <l<tnom- 



trations, solid front and opposition in serried ranks, can 
only tend to alienato affection and wean attachment. 

It is to bo fearod that the harm done does not stop 
there, for unlawful acts are but a step removed from 
extinguished devotion and the menace which is bred of 
despair. It is indeed amazing that such simple facts 
Qt mass psychology should escape the calculated esti- 
mates of tho powers that he. 

OrnciYTiS axd tue Future. 

Tho official-class as a whole — European and Indian 
alike — seem to have adopted the strangest principles of 
conduct, tho creed of the fonnei seems to be that any 
one showing a marked leaning towards India’s aspira- 
tions is to be promptly tabooed, so much so that even 
if one of themselves commits the sin, he is doomed to 
ostracism, tho distinguished feature of tho latter is that 
they allow personal considerations to override all others 
Between them, this false conception of prestige and this 
disregard of what is just may lead to the most disas- 
trous results, even possibly to a leversion to that un- 
settled state of affairs which obtained before the enter- 
prise and genuis of Britain began to build up the 
present fabric of the Indian. Empire 

There is also a tendency amongst the officials to 
think that tho future can take care of itself, so far as 
their timo is concerned, they must try and get through 
ail} how, and tho remedy they generally apply to situa- 
tions that arise is mainly repressive and therefore 
undesirable. But it -aeems to be forgotten that this as 
extremely unkind not to say short-sighted, and by no 
moans tho true Imperial attitudo, in that they accumu- 
late a legacy m tho shapo of disaffection for their 
successors which no conscientious person should leave. 
Again, it seems to ho forgotten that tho Government of 
tho country and therefore, tho officials ns a class have tho 
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unfailing support of a section of people who have fo 
li\© liero for ever — who are not birds of passage, there 
to-dnj and gone to-moirow, and whose interests stand 
to be jeopardised, because of their support, m conse- 
quence of the disregard of public sentiment on narrow 
and unstatesmanliko considerations. 

The observation may bo ventured that a close ad- 
herence to the Western principles of governance will 
not n\ail to keep tins country contented — other prin- 
ciples and different methods are needed to rule over 
this continent In a nutshell, the amulet is a com- 
pound of sympathy, consideiatenoss, civility and real 
affection Honours and decoiations are possibly use- 
ful weapons to employ m fighting recalcitrancy but 
they cannot help as effectively as other concrete tokens 
of good will or esteem, however insignificant. To 
exemplify in terms of local customs, the present of a 
few beetle leaves (do pan hi patty ) oi tiro gift of a me- 
mento or keepsake, so long as they vvero prompted by 
a spirit of social bonhomie 01 real camaradono would 
bo more highly appreciated than all formal awards 
and recognitions. 


Local Customs 

What goes oven fuithor js the exhibition of real 
interest m local customs and ceremonies, provided it is 
essentially friendly and not begotten of*, inquisitive 
curiosity Tho exhibition of intci cst assumes practice 
of active participation in social mteicourso along lines 
of indigenous usage "If you live in Homo do as tho 
Rom nn? do’ is a proposition which 1 ms rnjojed un- 
questioned acceptance for main* centuries Ko unity 
of mm, no real close ties, not even unqualified trust 
and perfect confidence can bo expected without jntinmte 
cordial social relations These aro the conditions pre- 
cedent of oil accord and hnnr y '*'-’ 



To take the most trifling of evamples, what a 
marvellous change would come over the reciprocal 
relations of the two races and over the social out-look 
of the country as a whole, if the narrow views of the 
present gelded place to broader conceptions, on the 
part of the European, in the matter of sitting on the 
floor or taking off shoes when the occasion demanded 
it 9 To regard such actb of social amity as infra dig , 
or calculated to lower the prestige of the ruling class, 
is the greatest of nlanv great blunders that are daily 
perpetrated Such adoption of the country’s nays and 
practices does not appear to present any difficulty m 
Fgypt or in Turkey The pitj of it all is that this 
visible mdividiousnesb leads nresistibly to the conclusion 
that it is self-interest which is the guiding principle 
and the determining factor m all such matters What 
hope can there be, m such circumstances, of the growth 
of feeling of identical interests 9 

It has even been argued that concessions an the 
social Imo might easily encroach upon one’s religious 
beliefs The contention is too ludicrous to need refuta- 
tion foi religion and conformity with purelv social 
institutions of a country are ns poles asunder if any- 
thing the wido toleration and the human sympathy and 
consideration, from which alone can spring social ac- 
commodation, possess suno religious merit and much 
ethical virtue Unthinking objection and indiscri- 
minate prejudice can go no further The remit is some- 
times seen m strangely vague tp<c dixit and perfectly 
preposterous, obiter dicta J \amplc, an ofheer once re- 
marked that what was not entire!) consistent with 
Huropitan notions of propnotv was a thing franklj 
impossible of adoption in deferenco to local sentiment. 

It nil comes to this that compelling complmnco 
bj resort to coercion is n dangerous gnmo to plnj with 
n whole nation It bio sitting over a volcano, vou 
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never know when there may come an eruption and the 
blaze is not within human power to restrain Is it 
wise or expedient? Is it not feasible and practicable to 
secure people’s support and following by gaming tlieif 
good-will ? 

It is worth while pondering over the question 
“Which government is more firmly established, that 
which i& broad — -based upon people’s affections, or that 
which rests upon the broken reed of people’s helplessness 
and then temporary impotence " 

II 

Tho wi iter’s sole objetet in inditing this rigmarole 
is to plead for tho adoption of a line of action which 
will secure tho hearty approval of tho people of tins 
country — nay, fill thorn with enthusiasm and make them 
loud in tho praises of their Government 

It is, trusted that what is being said will not bo so 
far misinterpreted ns to bo taken for an attack upon our 
well-meaning Govcmmont, on tho contrary, tho seem- 
ing criticism and this apparent donuciation are merely 
pleas for an immodiatc chango of policy. 

Theories of an older day havo had thoir run They 
need to bo revised in tho light of changed conditions. 
Other times, other methods, that is tho kej-noto of the 
present situation 

It ib qvuto recognis'd that police of Gourmnuits 
tyuwnK uj.'d/icfgi sjwhk-o. wit vi tlu& ovryirjrd.., 

but nfter all vvliat is nail} wanted is good treatment 
and unflinching justice Thoso are already parts of the 
Govommint'b policy mid article*. of thoir rn««l, mid as 
1101 1 la r the doing of practical justice, nor tho giving of 
kind In atiwnfc involve nnv constitutional change*, nor 
a of modification of am uniting him, it it 

difhcult to think whv ihe<« principle* an n«t n<! ^>i< d 
in actual practice 
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unaware of our own shortcomings Who is to point 
out our faults to us, with any chance of being believed? 

' If we will only make fair play our motto, wo should 
soon realise that we ourselves are largely responsible 
for many of the Englishman’s faults Have we not 
spoilt him m the past by our mvertebratene&s, by want 
of back bone and cringing 9 In another sphere, for gam- 
ing a temporary personal advantage, by sacrificing 
higher interests? Both our pliability and our bargain- 
ing have produced their counter-parts, the Englishman s 
supercilouflness and his policy of divide et impera- Bet 
history speak And now, because the Prime Minister said 
that as a consequence of the war the sort of awaken- 
ing which previously used to take centuries to come, 
now occurs in weeks, wo want the Englishman to change 
Ins century-old habits m a trice It is only a quarter 
of a century since the chango which has culminated 
in the present phaso dawned over tho political life of 
India and tho method of respectful representation gavo 
place to those of agttation and demonstration Let us 
bethink ourselves of tho simple laws which govern 
official psychology or oven race psychology and if we 
will but honestly and patiently analyse, wo would be 
bound to admit that on tho wholo, tho Englishman, and 
particularly tho bureaucrat, is endeavouring to adapt 
himsolf to the altered conditions 

To tlm Englishman wo nurd y address tho question 
“How tnnjvou fail to rocqgniso tho children havo^our- 
8<lf brought into being even though ho bo grown a 
giant"? 

Lot us, therefore, attempt to put our own houso in 
order, for it still needs much organisation, arrangement 
and nit* ration. 
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selves UnS ’ W ° 8h ° Uld haV ° S ° mo r ' 8ht to correct our- 
Cvusrs or Agitation 

able 'I th ° ^ urlush question for example Its unenx 1 - 
of other p° n “x° Pr<!SCnt <1a> 15 Chnrged to the greed 

the ult bUt Wh ° S ° 18 the P rlmar y. n » less than 

lov a i , tC rcs P° nslM 'ty >f not that of tho Sultans 
remo, T * mark) ad ' ,,sore! ' If Turkey hod only 
~ " GUtraI Ilke Afghanistan and other countries, 
cannot t , n '? h,ld to faco tho Present debacle? One 
truth a 1 111 that as gos P e! but there must be some 
of tl, ™ " ‘ nt ,s it ' lte< l ln Morgenthaus booh ‘Secrets 
which k^T' 8 regWls th0 rendition m Turley 
part J”T n d ‘° “ S lrammont disruption Tho saddest 
stand tn'h "* 13 . that the Peer Sultan and his State 

desoms ^ SaCr ‘ £ced m consequence of the nefarious 
tions of , P<!rSOnaI , an, hitions and the crooked machmi 

arch consn, S r P | e ° P !. h ‘ S Mmisters fate these 

P ors deserve w e refrain from saying 

continent a t”! T " rlM9 a " d the afhlrs of a 

How 101 US l0 °' neWr homo t0 the Pan, ah 

mm SJ,y n . and Wh0TO «“* ended? The How 

hibition of Mr %l ndh^f ^ S ' age * he pr ° 

cannot v, Q i e i ^ from enterm g the Punjab We 
target of ? ? Img th&t thlS worth y has been made the 
mnc 1 °PP r °hrium beyond his desert 
16 public forget that tho Rowlatt Bill was forged 
i weapon to defeat the criminal it was no\oi 
m ended to be directed against any one who m thought 
^nd act conformed to tlio ordinary standards of peace 
able bocioty This point was ignored and violent oppo- 
sition ensued in consequence of tho absence of trust in 
tho motives of tho bureaucracy A contributor) cause 
of tho distrust was the power for mischief possessed b\ 
tho Police with its resultant desiro to sa\e ones shin 
and honour 
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It is not intended here to heap unmerited obloquy 
on. tho Police or to cast reflections upon it: it is meidy 
desired to point out the extent to which it enjoys the 
confidence of the public in the matter of sparing the 
innocent and tracking down tho wiong-doer. The Police 
is the primary protector of our lives and property and 
we sympathise with that body if to any extent, it is 
merely scape-goat but whipping boys aro a royal 
institution. 

Anyhow, neither the Rowlatt Act, nor the prohibi- 
tion laid upon Mr. Gandhi wore a sufficient reason foi 
criminal trespass and house-breaking or arson and 
incendiarism. It was this oxcoss which lod to tho em- 
ployment of troops for tho restoration of order and then 
as by natural antecodenco and consequence came the , 
commission of excess by tho loaders of tho Army itself. 

No Omm Way? 

Tho quostion to ask is, whethor tho only modes open 
of obtaining tho repeal of tho Rowlatt Act and of ex- 
pressing resentment at tho exclusion of Mr, Gandhi from 
the Punjab, vero thoso adopted by tho people? An) - 
how, tlm consequence of initiating violence was that 
tho people to-day have to mourn tho loss of hundreds 
of innocent lives, hundreds more had (n ho thrown into 
prison — finally General Dyer lias been relieved of Ids 
command, and \et, has the original objict Iks u gamed? 
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what it is reprisals must be expected when the other 
side got a favourable opportunity. 

Let 4 us dwell upon the other side of the shield for a 
moment. God alone knows what untold miseries ill 
not yet follow in the wake of the false idea of pres- 
tige, nonchalant superciliousness and the obstinacy 
which is mistaken for strength? 

But what will be will be Let the people of this 
country adopt the sound course and do the right thing 
Let us eschew all violence and adhere to the peaceable 
method, keeping our eyes steadily fixed upon the goal — 
the goal ordained by Providence, the appointed and ine- 
vitable goal of twin aspect, namely, strengthening tho 
foundations of the Sovereignty under which a Wise Dis- 
pensation has placed us, and improving the moral and 
material condition of oui beloved Motherland, until m 
trade and commerce, arts and industries as well as m 
other departments of modern civilised activity wo can 
held our own against the countries that lio outside our 
magnificent Empire 

It is not denied that this is the slow and nit tto 
expeditious method but for that reason it is also the 
halcyon and not tho cataclysmal one 

Japinese Preparation. 

It is common knowledge that Japan, which now 
ranks as n first-class Power, commanded no influence 
until she had equipped herself w ith the organisation and 
acquired tlvo qualities which distinguished tho European 
Powers — such as financial resourcefulness and expend- 
ing indigonous trado, on tho practical side and appre- 
ciation of international justice together with tho deter- 
mination to seo a tiling through, on tho ethical and 
moral side. ImmodmteU this camo about, the Japanese 
were, wiilv mlly, admitted to the comity of Nation*. 
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It must also he remembered, and tins i<? a very im- 
portant fact — that tlio Japanese went to foreign countries 
to learn, to borrow ideas, but lie borrowed them to im- 
prove and apply to his own country. Ho competed in 
art, he competed m industry, no less than in practical 
methods of admimsti ation and competed successfully. 
Let us ask ourselves th© question and fan ly answer it? 
Have wo attained any thing like the degreo of advance' 
ment which Japan— an eastorn nation — admittedly 
possesses ? 

What do wo find in fact? *A great many of Qur 
countrymen hav© gone to England to bo educated in 
practical sciences but on their return thoy have neither 
met with any appreciation of their knowledge nor with 
any confidence m their capacity They are passed over 
by ourselves in favour of Europeans Therefore, our 
conclusion is that if we have made any progress it is 
only in the matter of smart speed) and demagoguism. 
In this respect, honourable exceptions barred, our people 
generally arc adapts and past masters As for the ex- 
ception, ono m a hundred how much does it count? 

The strange thing is that when oxpressed m the 
form of a geneaal proposition, the majority of our peoplo 
aro only too ready to assent to the ravaging possibilities 
of the destructive tendency , and the potentiality for good 
of the constructive one, and yet tho public speaker who 
donouncos tho entire Older of things gets tlio largest 
audience and tlio readiest hearing, so also the vilifying 
rabid typo of paper has the largest circulation Tho fair 
minded ci Jtic and tlio soberly conducted paper are both 

outensted 

. Our Ri sroNsmu iTir*i 

Tins brings us back to tho question — now not so 
hotly debahd — should the school bo> with his immature 
wind lx? nllmved to dabble m politics? If not, a great 
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re&ponsiDiiity rests over the shoulders of our orators and 
journalists, in the matter of keeping (he young mind un- 
tainted — for their utterances and their ebulitions not only 
reach but influence them, without doubt 

The important thing m any society is the pervading 
tone and the atmosphere and we certain!} w ant a higher 
tone m politics and a less heated atmosphere 

We think that the responsibility of the public 
speakers and wnteis is very great indeed — it is in their 
powei not only to mislead the present young genera- 
tion but if they do so, they occasion the vv rong-headed- 
ness of tlio future ones too, and if they don’t tako then 
responsibility seriously they will have to answei to the 
Supremo Being 

That brings us to the next point — This is a \ery 
Godless ago, people are too veil educated to believe in a 
God Call it eastern tatalism or intellectual deficiency, 
or what you will, but the experience of centuries has 
yielded the conclusion that what is ordained that alono 
will como to pass 

Anyhow, on a comprehensive view of the whole 
situation through the medium of these d bconncctul, d »- 
cursivo and apparently incoherent jotting*., the writer, an 
humble and destitute Isatno’ of this, count rv , begs of the 
reader, m all humiliU, to tal o the lino of least resist- 
ance which is also tho lino of pacific and stead} advance 
Of courso two conditions aro cs^nfiaf to our progress, 
one is a consistent pobc} and the other pirsovorancc in 
tho pursuit of our anas 

So far, wo take short sighted views and our cnpacitv 
is \er} limited too Wo hnvt neither enferpris nor 
oven unit} In fine, wo have imicJi to ham as Mill as 
much to unlearn in tho latttr respect, -elf ndurtiv*- 
menl be fori all ct«o* 

Ihild India an 1 I tigl md ltl« c« u«tr\ with whwh 
wc sh mid pn p< rh ftxl proud to \» i^H-infed' 
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and become thoroughly idontihcd m 
stantial progress will bo attained 
site must stop. 


tneir uims, 

Tlio pulling oppo- 


A Social Forum. 

Supposing that this end wore attempted to be ^gained 
through the medium ot a social meoting 6 rou 

W ° Ul It? 8 mggostod thttt an InstlU,t,on ’ on ' 11 f. aft “ d H 1 n 
Majesty tli/lmg Emperor, bo lounded nnd housed n 
the Imperial City of Delhi The Institution ^ouldo^i 
every kind of relaxation and every opportuni y 

intercourse the usual 

It should be an imposing structure g 

apartment* 1 Drawing Boom 2 Dming 

Billiard Boom 4 Card Boom B Writing ^ 
•Ball Boom 7. Library 8 Tennis Court 
ton Court 10 Carnage Shed 11 f 1 ltoU f\ ur6 ’ H all 
tl .0 Dining Hall being convertible into a Lectu 
Membership shall bo open to people of all race , 

pean and Indian . . n that 

It is not an out-of tke-way hope to entertain 
the foundation of such a Club would not on yP 
social intercourse but actually engender good-followsli P 
and bring about a bettor mutual appreciation of aims 
between toe two principal races It would afford a 
means of attaining this end, the opportunity of 
7S~ In short it can only do good and no harm o 
anv sort It is ovory one’s experience that involved a 
intricate matters are more happily settlod in short i - 
formal com orsatiuns thnn by formal roprisiu u »«> o 

— : 

u\ such good progress made tow artls its nm on 

to usbfy toelaying of too tounda.mn sh.no * 
{ Z Bo 'al Highness the Prince of Mates 



His Majesty the King Emperor and His Excellency 
the Viceroy should be requested to honour the country by 
consenting to be the Patron and the Vice-Patron res- 
pectively of this Institution. 

If the idea catch on, the destitute writer will strug- 
gle and put up one lakh of rupees towards the accom- 
plishment of the idea 

If not, then it is as He wishes 

{Published tn “ The Times of India,” dated 26 6 - 1920 .) 



